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CHAPTER  XV. 

Our  scene  now  changes  from  the  wild  ocean  and 
its  perils,  to  a  snug  room  in  Fenchurch  Street ;  the 
inner  office  of  W ara|aw  and  Son ;  a  large  apartment, 
panelled  with  fine  old  mellow  Spanish  oak ;  and  all 
the  furniture  in  keeping;  the  carpet,  a  thick  Ax- 
■inster  of  sober  colors ;  the  chairs,  of  oak  and  mo¬ 
rocco,  very  substantial ;  a  large  office-table,  with 
oaken  legs  like  very  columns,  substantial  >two  Mil¬ 
ner  safes ;  a  globe  of  unusual  size,  with  a  handsome 
tent  over  it,  made  of  roan  leather,  figured  ;  the  walls 
hong  with  long  oak  boxes,  about  eight  inches  broad, 
containing  rolled  maps  of  high  quality,  and  great 
dimensions ;  to  consult  which,  oaken  sceptres  tipped 
with  brass  hooks  stood  ready :  with  these,  the  great 
nups  could  be  drawn  down  and  inspected ;  and,  on 
being  released,  flew  up  into  their  wooden  boxes 
again.  Besides  these  were  hung  up  a  few  drawings, 
representing  outlines,  and  inner  sections,  of  vessels : 
and,  on  a  smaller  table,  lay  models,  almanacs,  etc. 
The  great  office-table  was  covered  with  writing  ma¬ 
terial  and  papers,  all  but  a  square  space  enclosed 
with  a  little  silver  rail,  and  inside  that  space  lay  a 
porple  morocco  case  about  ten  inches  square ;  it  was 
locked,  and  contained  an  exquisite  portrait  of  Helen 
Bolleston. 

His  apartment  was  so  situated,  and  the  frames  of 
the  plate  glass  windows  so  well  made  and  substan¬ 
tial,  thats  let  a  storm  blow  a  thousand  ships  ashore, 
it  could  not  be  felt,  nor  heard,  in  Wardlaw’s  inner 
office. 

But  appearances  are  deceitful;  and  who  can 
wall  out  a  sea  of  troubles,  and  the  tempests  of  the 
mind  ? 

The  inmate  of  that  office  was  battling  for  his  com¬ 
mercial  existence,  under  accumulated  difficulties  and 
dangers.  Like  those  who  sailed  the  Proserpine’s 
long-boat,  upon  that  dirty  night,  which  so  nearly 
swamped  her,  his  eye  had  now  to  be  on  every  wave, 
and  the  sheet  forever  in  his  hand. 

His  measures  had  been  ably  taken ;  but,  as  will 
happen  when  clever  men  are  driven  into  a  comer, 
he  had  hacked  events  rather  too  finely  against  time ; 
had  allowed  too  slight  a  margin  for  unforeseen  de¬ 


lays.  For  instance,  he  had  averaged  the  Shannon’s 
previous  performances,  and  had  calculated  on-  her 
arrival  too  nicely.  She  was  a  fortnight  overdue, 
and  that  delay  brought  peril. 

He  h.ad  also  counted  upon  getting  news  of  the 
Proserpine.  But  not  a  word  had  reached  Lloyd’s 
as  yet. 

At  this  very  crisis  came  the  panic  of  '66.  Over¬ 
end  and  Gurney  broke ;  and  Wardlaw’s  experience 
led  him  to  fear  that,  sooner  or  later,  there  would  be 
a  run  on  every  bank  in  London.  Now  he  had  bor¬ 
rowed  £80,000  at  one  bank,  and  £35,000  at  another : 
and,  without  his  ships,  could  not  possibly  pay  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  money.  If  the  banks  in  question  were 
run  upon,  and  obliged  to  call  in  all  their  resources, 
his  credit  must  go ;  and  thb,  in  his  precarious  posi¬ 
tion,  was  ruin. 

He  had  concealed  hs  whole  condition  from  his 
father,  by  false  book-keeping.  Indeed,  he  had  only 
two  confidants  in  the  world  ;  poor  old  Michael  Pea- 
fokl,  and  Helen  Rolleston’s  portrait;  and  even  to 
these  two  he  made  half  confidences.  He  dared  not 
tell  either  of  them  all  he  had  done,  and  all  he  was 
going  to  do. 

His  redeeming  feature  was  as  bright  as  ever.  He 
still  loved  Helen  Rolleston  with  a  chaste,  constant, 
and  ardent  affection  that  did  him  honor.  He  loved 
money  too  well :  but  he  loved  Helen  better.  In  all 
his  troubles  and  worries,  it  was  his  one  consolation, 
to  unlock  her  portrait,  and  gaze  on  it,  and  purify 
his  soul  for  a  lew  minutes.  Sometimes  he  would 
apologize  to  it,  for  an  act  of  doubtful  morality. 
“  How  can  I  risk  the  loss  of  you  ?  ”  was  his  favorite 
excuse.  No :  he  must  have  credit  He  must  have 
money.  She  must  not  suffer  by  his  past  impru¬ 
dences.  They  must  be  repaired,  at  any  cost  —  for 
her  sake. 

It  was  ten  o’clock  ^n  the  morning  :  Mr.  Penfold 
was  sorting  the  letters  for  bis  employer,  when  a, 
buxom  young  woman  rushed  into  the  outer  office, 
crying  “  O  Mr.  Penfold  1  ”  and  sank  into  a  chair, 
breathless. 

**  Dear  heart !  what  is  the  matter  now  ?  ”  said  die 
old  gentleman. 

“I  have  had  a  dream,  sir :  I  dreamed  I  saw  Joe 
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Wylie  out  on  the  seas,  in  a  boat ;  and  the  wind  it  | 
was  a  Mowing  and  the  sea  a  roaring  to  that  degree 
as  Joe  looked  at  me,  and  says  he,  ‘  Pray  for  me, 
Nancy  Rouse.’  “  So  I  says,  ‘  O  dear,  Joe,  what  is 
the  matter  ?  and  whatever  is  become  of  the  Pros¬ 
erpine  ?  ’ 

“‘Gone  to  Hell!’  says  he;  which  he  knows  I 
object  to  foul  language.  ‘  Clone  —  there  —  ’  says 
he, '  and  I  am  sailing  in  her  wake.  O  pray  for  me, 
Nancy  Rouse  !  ’  With  that,  I  tries  to  pray  in  my 
dream,  and  screams  instead,  and  wakes  myself.  O 
Mr.  Penfold,  do  tell  me,  have  you  got  any  news  of 
the  Proserpine  this  momii^  ?  ” 

“  What  18  that  to  you  ?  *  inquired  Arthur  Ward- 
law,  who  had  entered  just  in  time  to  hear  this  last 
queiy. 

“  What  is  it  to  me !  ”  cried  Nancy,  firing  up ;  “  it 
is  more  to  me,  perhaps,  than  it  is  to  you,  for  that 
matter.” 

Penfold  explained,  timidly,  “  Sir,  Mrs.  Rouse  is 
my  landlady.” 

“  Which  I  have  never  been  to  church  with  any 
man  yet  of  the  name  of  Rouse,  leastways,  not  in  iny 
waking  hours,”  edged  in  the  lady. 

“  Miss  Rouse,  I  should  say,”  said  Penfold,  apol¬ 
ogizing.  “  I  beg  pardon,  but  I  thought  Mrs.  might 
soundoetter  in  a  landladjr.  Please,  sir,  Mr.  Wylie, 
the  mate  of  the  Proserpine,  is  her  —  her  —  sweet¬ 
heart.” 

“  Not  he.  Leastways,  he  is  only  on  trial,  after  a 
manner.” 

“  Of  course,  rir  —  only  after  a  manner,”  added 
Penfold,  sadly  perplexed.  “  Miss  Rouse  is  incapia- 
ble  of  anything  else.  But,  if  you  please  m’m,  I 
don't  presume  to  know  the  exact  relation  ”  ;  —  and 
then  with  great  reserve  —  “  but,  you  know  you  are 
anxious  about  him.” 

Miss  Rouse  sniffed,  and  threw  her  nose  in  the  air, 
—  as  if  to  throw  a  doubt  even  on  that  view  of  the 
matter. 

“  Well,  madam,”  says  Wardlaw,  “  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  can  give  you  no  information.  I  share  your 
anxiety,  for  I  have  got  £160,000  of  gold  in  the  ship. 
You  might  inquire  at  Lloyd’s.  IMrect  her  there, 
Mr.  Penfold,  and  bring  me  mv  letters.” 

With  this  he  entered  his  inner  office,  sat  down, 
took  out  a  golden  key,  opened  the  portrait  of  Helen, 
gazed  at  it,  kissed  it,  uttered  a  deep  sigh,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  face  the  troubles  of  the  day. 

Penfold  brought  in  a  leathern  case,  like  an  enor¬ 
mous  Idl-book :  it  had  thirty  vertical  compart¬ 
ments  :  and  the  names  oi  various  cities  and  sea¬ 
ports,  with  which  Wardlaw  and  Son  did  business, 
were  printed  in  gold  letters  on  some  of  tbeM  com¬ 
partments  ;  on  others,  the  names  of  persons ;  and 
on  two  compartments,  the  word  “  Miscellaneous.” 
Michael  brought  this  machine  in,  filled  with  a  cor¬ 
respondence,  enough  to  break  a  man’s  heart  to  look 
at. 

'This  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  Wardlaw’s 
position.  He  durst  not  let  his  correspondence  be 
read,  and  filtered,  in  the  oi^ter  office ;  he  opened 
the  whole  mass;  sent  some  back  into  the  outer 
office :  then  touched  a  band-bell,  aud  a  man 
emerged  from  the  small  apartment  adjoining  his 
own.  This  was  Mr.  Atkins,  his  shorthand  writer. 
He  dictated  to  this  man  some  twenty  letters, 
which  were  taken  down  in  shorthand ;  the  man  re¬ 
tired  to  copy  them,  and  write  them  out  in  duplicate 
from  his  own  notes,  and  this  reduced  the  number  to 
seven :  these  Wardlaw  tat  down  to  write,  himself, 
and  lock  np  the  copies. 


While  he  was  writing  them,  he  received  a  visitor 
or  two,  whom  he  despatched ;  as  quickly  as  his  let¬ 
ters. 

He  was  writing  his  last  letter,  when*  he  heard  in 
the  outer  office  a  voice  he  thought  he  knew.  Re 
got  up  and  listened.  It  was  so.  Of  all  the  voices 
in  the  city,  this  was  the  one  it  most  dismayed  him 
to  hear,  in  his  office,  at  the  present  crisis. 

He  listened  on,  and  satisfied  himself  that  a  fatal 
blow  was  coming.  He  then  walked  quietly  to  his 
table,  seated  himself,  and  prepared  to  receive  the 
stroke  with  external  composure. 

Penfold  announced,  “  Mr.  Burtenshaw.” 

“  Show  him  in,”  said  Wardlaw,  quietly.  j 

Mr.  Burtenshaw,  one  of  the  managers  of  Mor-  ! 
land’s  bank,  came  in,  and  Wardlaw  motioned  him  ' 
courteously  to  a  chair,  while  he  finished  his  letter,  ‘ 
which  took  only  a  few  itioments.  I 

While  he  was  sealing  it,  he  half  turned  to  his 
visitor,  and  said,  “No  bad  news?.  Morland’s  is 
safe,  of  course.” 

“  Well,”  said  Burtenshaw,  “  there  is  a  run  upon 
our  bank,  —  a  severe  one.  We  could  not  hope  to 
escape  the  effects  of  the  panic. 

He  then,  after  an  uneasy  pause,  and  with  appa^ 
ent  reluctance,  added,  “  I  am  requested  by  the  other 
directors  to  assure  you  it  is  their  present  extremity 
alone,  that  —  in  short,  we  are  really  compelled  to 
beg  you  to  repay  the  amount  advanced  to  yoa  by 
the  bank.” 

Wardlaw  showed  no  alarm,  but  great  surprise. 
This  was  clever;  for  he  felt  great  Marm,  and  no 
surprise. 

“  The  *£81,000,”  said  he.  “Why,  that  advance 
was  upon  the  freight  of  the  Proserpine.  Forty-five 
thousand  ounces  of  gold.  She  ought  to  be  here 
this  time.  She  is  in  the  Channel  at  this  moment, 
no  doubt” 

“Excuse  me;  she  is  overdue,  and  the  under¬ 
writers  uneasy.  I  have  made  inquiries.” 

“  At  any  rate,  she  is  fully  insured,  and  you  hold 
the  policies.  Besides,  the  name  of  Wardlaw  00 
your  books  should  stand  for  bullion.” 

Burtenshaw  shook  his  bead.  “  Names  arc  at  a 
discount  to-day,  sir.  We  can’t  pay  you  down  on 
the  counter.  Why,  our  depositors  look  cross  at 
Bank  of  England  notes.” 

To  an  inquiry,  half  ironical,  whether  the  mana¬ 
gers  really  expected  him  to  find  £81,000  cash,  at  a 
few  hours’  notice,  Burtenshaw  replied,  sorrowfully, 
that  they  felt  for  his  difficulty  whilst  deploring  their 
own;  but  that,  after  all,  it  was  a  debt:  and,  in 
short,  if  he  could  find  no  means  of  paying  it,  they 
must  suspend  payment  for  a  time,  and  issue  a  state¬ 
ment  —  and  — 

He  hesitated  to  complete  his  sentence,  and  Ward- 
law  did  it  for  him. 

“  And  ascribe  your  suspension  to  my  inability  to 
refund  this  advance  ?  ”  said  he,  bitterly. 

“I  am  afraid  that  is  the  construction  it  will 
bear.” 

Wardlaw  rose,  to  intimate  he  had  no  more  to 
say.  V 

.Burtenshaw,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  go 
without  some  clear  understanding.  “  May  I  say  we 
shall  hear  from  you,  sir  ?  ” 

“Yes.” 

And  so  they  wished  each  other  good  morning; 
and  Wardlaw  sank  into  his  chair. 

In  that  quiet  dialogue,  ruin  had  been  inflicted 
and  received  without  any  apparent  agitation;  ay, 
and  worse  than  ruin  —  exposure. 
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MorUnd’g  suipension,  oa  account  of  money  lost 
by  Wardlaw  ana  Son,  would  at  once  bring  old  Ward- 
law  to  London,  and  ^e  affairs  of  the  firm  would  be 
investigated,  and  the  son’s  false  system  of  book¬ 
keeping  be  discovered. 

He  sat  stupefied  a  while,  then  put  on  his  hat,  and 
rushed  to  his  solicitor ;  on  the  way,  he  fell  in  with  a 
great  talker,  who  told  him  there  was  a  rumor  the 
Cannon  was  lost  in  the  Pacific. 

At  this  he  nearly  fainted  in  the  street ;  and  his 
firiend  took  him  back  to  his  office  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  All  this  time  he  had  been  feigning  anx¬ 
iety  about  the  Proserpine,  and  concealing  his  real 
anxiety  about  the  Shannon.  To  do  him  justice,  he 
lost  sight  of  everything  in  the  world  now  but  Helen. 
He  sent  old  Penfold  in  hot  haste  to  Lloyd’s,  to  in¬ 
quire  for  news  of  the  ship ;  and  then  he  sat  down 
nek  at  heart;  and  all  be  could  do  now  was  to  open 
her  portrait,  and  gaze  at  it  through  eyes  blinded 
with  tears.  Even  a  vague  rumor,  which  he  hoped 
might  be  false,  had  driven  all  his  commetcial  ma- 
nceuvres  out  of  him,  and  made  all  other  calamities 
seem  small. 

And  so  they  all  are  small,  compared  with  the 
death  of  the  creature  we  love. 

While  he  sat  thus,  in  a  stupor  of  fear  and  grief, 
he  heard  a  well-known  voice  in  the  outer  office ; 
and,  next  after  Burtenshaw’s,  it  was  the  one  that 
caused  him  the  most  apprehension.  It  was  his 
Other’s. 

Wardlaw  senior  rarely  visited  the  office  now ; 
and  this  was  not  his  hour.  So  Arthur  knew  some¬ 
thing  extraordinary  had  brought  him  up  to  town. 
And  he  could  not  doubt  that  it  was  the  panic,  and 
that  he  had  been  to  Morland’s,  or  would  go  there 
in  course  of  the  day ;  but,  indeed,  it  was  more  prob¬ 
able  that  he  had  idready  heard  something,  ana  was 
come  to  investigate. 

Wardlaw  senior  entered  the  room. 

“Good  morning,  Arthur,”  said  he.  “I’ve  got 
good  news  for  you.” 

Arthur  was  quite  startled  by  an  announcement 
that  accorded  so  little  with  his  expectations. 

“ Good  news  —  for  mei”  said  he,  in  a  faint,  in¬ 
credulous  tone. 

“  Ay,  glorious  news  1  Have  n’t  you  been  anxious 
about  the  Shannon  ?  I  have ;  more  anxious  than  I 
would  own.” 

Arthur  started  up.  “  The  Shannon  I  God  bless 
yooi  father.” 

“  She  lies  at  anchor  in  the  Mersey,”  roared  the 
old  man,  with  all  a  father’s  pride  at  bringing  such 
good  news.  “  Why,  the  Rollestons  will  be  in  Lon¬ 
don  at  2.16.  See,  here  is  his  telegram.” 

At  this  moment,  in  ran  Penfold,  to  tell  them  that 
the  Shannon  was  up  at  Lloyd’s,  had  anchored  off 
Liverpool  last  night. 

'There  was  hearty  shaking  of  hands,  and  Arthur 
Wardlaw  was  the  happiest  man  in  Lmidon  —  for  a 
little  while. 

“Got  the  tel^ram  at  Ehn-trees,  this  morning, 
and  came  up  by  the  first  express,”  said  Wardlaw 
senior. 

The  telegram  was  from  Sir  Edward  Rolleston. 
‘‘Reached  Liverpool  Uut  night;  toiU  be  at  Button, 
twh-fifteen.” 

“  Not  a  word  from  her  !  ”  said  Arthur. 

“  0,  there  was  no  time  to  write ;  and  ladies  do 
not  use  the  telegram.”  He  added,  riyly,  “  Perhaps 
she  thought  coming  in  person  would  do  as  well,  or 
better,  eh  I " 

“  But  why  does  he  telegraph  yon  instead  of  me  ?” 


“lam  sure  I  don’t  know.  What  does  it  mattei;? 
Yes,  I  do  know.  It  was  settled  months  ago  that  he 
and  Helen  should  come  to  me  at  Elm-trees,  so  I  was 
the  proper  person  to  telegraph.  I  ’ll  go  and  meet 
them  at  the  station ;  there  is  plenty  of  time.  But,  I 
say,  Arthur,  have  you  seen  the  papers  ?  Bartley 
Brothers  obliged  to  wind  up.  Maple  and  Cox,  of 
Liverpool,  gone ;  Atlantic  trading.  Terry  and 
Brown,  suspended.  International  errait  gone.  Old 
friends,  some  of  these.  Hopley  and  'nmms,  rail¬ 
way  contractors,  failed,  sir;  liabilities,  seven  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds  and  more.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Arthur,  pompously:  “  18S6  will 
long  be  remembered  for  its  revelations  of  commer¬ 
cial  morality.” 

The  old  gentleman,  on  this,  asked  his  son,  with 
excusable  vanity,  whether  he  had  done  ill  in  steering 
clear  of  speculation ;  he  then  congratulated  him  on 
having  listened  to  good  advice,  and  stuck  to  legiti¬ 
mate  business.  “I  must  say,  Arthur,”  added  he, 

“  your  books  are  models  for  any  trading  firm.” 

Arthur  winced  in  secret,  under  this  praise,  for,  it  * 
occurred  to  him,  that  in  a  few  days  his  father  would 
discover  those  books  were  all  a  sham,  and  the  ac¬ 
counts  a  fabrication. 

However,  the  unpleasant  topic  was  soon  interrupt¬ 
ed,  and  effectually,  too ;  for  Michael  looked  in,  with 
an  air  of  satisfaction  on  his  benevolent  countenance, 
and  said,  “Gentlemen,  such  an  arrival  1  Here  is 
Miss  Rouse’s  sweetheart,  that  she  dreamed  was 
drowned.” 

“  What  is  the  man  to  me  ?  ”  said  .Arthur,  peevish¬ 
ly.  He  did  not  recognize  Wylie  under  that  title. 

“  La,  Mr.  Arthur!  why  he  is  the  mate  of  the 
Proserpine,”  said  Penfold. 

“  What  1  Wylie  1  Joseph  Wylie  ?  ”  cried  Ar¬ 
thur,  in  a  sudden  excitement,  that  contrasted 
strangely  with  his  previous  indifference. 

“What  is  that?”  cried  Wardlaw  senior;  “the 
Proserpine ;  show  him  in  at  once.”  , 

Now  this  caused  Arthur  Wardlaw  considerable 
anxiety;  for  obvious  reasons  he  did  not  want  his 
father  and  this  sailor  to  exchahge  a  word  togeth¬ 
er.  However,  that  was  inevitable  now :  the  door 
opened,  and  the  bronzed  face  and  sturdy  figure  of 
Wylie,  clad  in  a  rough  pea-jacket,  came  slouching 
in. 

Arthur  went  hastily  to  meet  him,  and  gave  him 
an  expressive  look  of  warning,  even  while  he  wel¬ 
comed  him  in  cordial  accents. 

“  Glad  to  see  you  safe  home,”  smd  Wardlaw  se¬ 
nior. 

“  Thank  ye,  guv’nor,”  said  Wylie.  “  Had  a 
squeak  for  it,  this  time.” 

“  Where  is  your  ship  ?  ” 

Wylie  shook  bis  head  sorrowfully.  “  Bottom  of 
the  Pacific.” 

“  Good  heavens  1  What ;  is  she  lost  ?  ” 

“That  she  is,  sir:  foundered  at  sea,  1,200  miles 
fkom  the  Horn,  and  more.” 

“And  the  freight?  the  gold?”  put  in  Arthur, 
with  well-feigned  anxiety.  ^  * 

“  Not  an  ounce  saved,”  said  WyUe,  disconsolately. 
“  A  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  gone  to  the 
bottom.” 

“  Good  heavens.” 

“  Ye  see,  sir,”  said  Wylie,  “the  ship  encountered 
one  gale  after  another,  and  labored  a  good  deal,  first 
and  last;  and  we  all  say  her  seams  moat  have 
opened ;  for  we  never  could  find  the  leak  that  sank 
her,”  and  he  cast  a  meamng  glance  at  Arthur 
Wardlaw. 
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«  No  matter  how  it  Upp^edrsai^eoW"^  to  hld^t^figSffrom 

chant ;  “  are  we  insured  to  the  fuU ;  that  is  the  hrst  to  _  be^^  „tt,ng  g,i 

^^lastshiiW.: 

Etfruis^mit  unlucky.  ”  A^"for  Artf Wa^’la^.  ^l®to‘f 

Manse  before  the  insurances  can  be  r^*ed,  ana  a  ^  j.  walked  to  hu 

gold  ™  P-d  for  to  talb  «  .b=«  "/„,  5„.„.,  „d  to  fill  to  d» 

«  Tlie  rest  to  cMh  V  ”  **'liurtensU..  drew  near,  and  aaid,  “1  am  in- 

“Cash  and  merchandise.  .  gtructed  to  say  that  fitly  thousand  pounds  on  sc- 

«  Then  there  is  the  proper  ”»rp“-  count  w'»  be  accepted.”  ,  ,  ,  ^  ,  .  , 

nrivate  account,  at  the  Bank  of  England.  Piarlmna  if  this  proposal  had  been  made  a  few 

^  These  few  simple  words  ^fficuE^  ****  seconds  ^ncr,  the  ingenious  Arthur  would  have 

young  merchant  a  way  out  of  he  availed  himself  of  it :  but,  as  it  was,  he  preferred  to 

^  His  heart  leaped  so,  he  dared  not  reply,  lest  he  a  a  ^  tone.  “1  decline  any 

should  excite  th^ld  gentleman’s  suspicions.  ^  take  ro  Penfold,  take  this  check 

“  he  could  leU  draw  hi.  breath,  for  joy,  £  81,047  lOs.  that  is  th. 

/• _  ..  1  iin  noon  this  uav: 


Wylie  —  WHO  ail  ini»  wing.  —  — ;  -- — e  — 
looking  from  one  to  the  other,  and  quie%  puzihnp 
mTt  thi  game,  as  well  as  he  could  -  observed  thn 

_ _ _ 1  ..MnncM. 


_  to  the  Bank  01  r.ngiiiiiu. 

came  a  freezer.  .  amount,  capital  and  interest,  up  to  • 

«  Mr.  Burtenshaw,  sir.  i  ..omt  a  hand  the  sum  to  Mr.  Burtenshaw,. taking  his  receipt, 

«  Bid  him  wait,”  smd  Arthur  ®  o-  jf  he  prefers  it,  pay  it  across  his  counter,  to  my 

look  of  great  anxiety  on  Penfold,  ,_-j|  creilit.  That  will  jierhaps  arrest  the  run. 

mim,  S  aU  hU  simplicity,  comprehended  well  stammereil  out  hjs  thanks.  ^ 


eilit.  i.nai  wm  -  -  - 

Burtenshaw  stammereil  out  his  thanks.  ^ 

Wardlaw  cut  him  short.  “  morning,  si^ 

•  «  1  .  SI  T  Uawva  VviiftinPfUl  of  imvortance.  Good 


®“^Xrtenshaw,  fimm  ^rland’s.  What  d^  gaWh^‘‘l'havrbwine8s  of  mpor/ance.  Good 


“Don’t 

in  alow  but 

Then  rather 
iBTung  a  'c* 
iyboilv  con 
jl  think  her 
Then,  lower 
ye  do  ?  and 
what  come  < 
herhanl;  b 
had  to  take 

“Stop  a 

cited? 

“Sot 
1  could  t 
few  of  ’em 
house:  an 
“Well, 
ehe  can  wi 
“Why, 

tengers  wa 
ter  now  ?" 
j  “  It  mat 
was  this  p 

“He  c« 


wr,ed  fiold  ^  o.e,. 

fo.  dr..  »y  ’’ 


Sr.“4"‘- ^  .(.P  into  .l.e.otoY.^S  1 

*^How  much  do  you  want?  ”  ^^^H^then  closed  all  the  doors,  and  sunk  exhamted  i 

“Irelllrdon’t  know,  tiU  I  have  consulted  Pen-  .“®*"h^,^tering, ‘‘Thank  Heaven!  I  have 
fold :  the  |old  was  a  large  and  advantageous  pur-  to  ^  ^wo.  Woio,  | 

'**I?No“doubf,  no  doubt.  I-U  give  you  my  signa-  „o  hurry  to  enter  upon  the  re  1 

‘^idroi’Tel^fin^lvorT^^^  tasively,  “Why,  guv’nor  it  seem. 

the  underwriters.  _  »  I  am  afraid  to  think  on ;  let  alone 

“  Well,  never  mind.  J  can  go.  _  ,  .  » 

-But  what  will  she  think  of  me?  I  ought  to  be  gerunles,  give  me  your 

the  first  to  welcome  her.  ^  facts,’’ said  Wirdlaw,  coldly.  “  First  of  all,  did 

“I’ll  make  your  excuses.  ,  succeed  in  shifting  the  bullion  as  agr^d? 

“  No,  no ;  say  nothing :  after  all  it  ^  g^lor  appeared  relieved  by  this 

received  theJegram :  so  von  na^ly  W  Xat  is  al  right,”  said  he.__^  ‘‘ I  kot  the  bulhou 


Baiu  uv.  *  .  4. 

dav.”  and  bowed  him  out.  ,  _  ,  , 

“  This  is  a  Highflyer,”  thought  Burtenshaw. 
W’ardlaw  then  opened  the  side  door,  and  called 


the  nrst  to  welcome  wg...  ^  facts,"  saia  waraiaw,  com.,.  - . 

“  I  ’U  make  your  excuses.  ,  succeed  in  shifting  the  bullion  as  agr^a  r 

“  No,  no ;  say  nothing :  after  all  it  ^  ,^,0  g^ior  appeared  relieved  by  this 

i  received  the  telegram :  so  you  nati^ly  meet  her ,  in  right,”  said  he.  “  I  got  the  bullion 

but  you  wiU  ^g  her  here,  T®"*  safe  atioard  the  ShLnon,  marked  forbad. 

1  whis^  my  darling  down  to  Elm-trees,  till  yo  board  the  Proserpine  . 

,  *  Wi  _ _ a*igrKt.  Af  her.  ...  !• _ J  ^4.  U.ilKrtti  ** 


le  aDoaru  uie  oiiuuuwim  ^  —  .  o»» 

I  WUIM.  UAJ  vawa..— (5  ~*~t  on  tf  1  “  And  the  lead  on  board  the  Proserpine  ? 

I  bleet  me  with  the  sight  ot  her.  ^  „  .  shipped  as  bullion. 

“IwiUnotlmso  hi  hat  and  glovS  “  Without W'cion  ?  ” 

WardUw,  laughing,  and  took  up  his  hat  and  gloves  f  ^ 

I  i  Srthur  went  to  the  door  •  “  One* clSk  Itlhe  shipping  agent’s 

i  ty.lesthe  shoidd  qu^ion  Bu^nshaw.  b^,pee^  James  Seaton.  That  was  the 

---ikhliCeanything?”  .  , 

anxious  look,  and  «f^«?®^.f®?“riter‘^  »t  “Nothing.  knew  nothing  for  J  “J 

small  room,  where  the  "  what  he  imessed  won’t  never  be  known  in  England 

work.  But  Burtenshaw  was  one  of  a  8  „  h  ^  Wvlie  fidgeted  in  his  chair. 

to  him  everyminute  wim  an  hour :  hohaf  sat,  now  Jmi^^yne  ^  ^Vardlaw  Ic^ed 

funung  with  impatience,  so  long  as  he  _^e^^d  took  a^note  of  that  clerk’s  name. 

I  .  , _ amt  the  moment  it  ceased,  he  grave,  „  __  “Give  me  all  th® 


]  >  tne  »ae  u«g«,  j""-  “  ■■ 
i  through  the  centre  door. 


Ueiaus,  Bamug-.  — 

value.  You  scuttled  the  ship  ( 


foul  play 


-Don’t  «*y  iaiutfve  Mm*:  jectef 

j-  » low  but  eager  voiTO.  necesoary,  “  Ship  miagin 

'^"”*’‘leak‘*'thJ?ne'‘'‘"  the  captain,  nor  I,  nor  he^^wl 
mrong  a  leak,  tww  n  W>l 

iybo.lv  could  find,  to  awp  of  weather."  and  w, 

jlthint  l‘CT  aeams  opened^  -Try  and  aee  it  aa  now, 

t„.  lowering  bus  voice^a^^^  bottle 

Sb«mied,and.c  Un. 

prew  and,  auppoae  there  was,  W1 
-Sot  among  the  crew,  a  ,  pi  W.art 

r-tll.  »e\on.  •;  H» 
SL?.  '.”diy  “ir-'whom 

•^ell,  but  you  aai.!  ‘  among  the  crew .  ^ 

can  we  h8^  to  fear/  goo,! 

do»  .b.. 

i?sis"&%  .b.  "„r,b  ”SS  ,»V 

"^’'^toi'Sut'Sb'Sng  tber;,  he  judg«l  the  jod. 

“rt"-’:  .rt.hew»-  a” 

S°:e?“r»dher.  Tb,  clersymen!  TO-  » ; 
™  Uh  A  clerk 

IM,,  end  a  plunger  ”*Xj,dy.”  •“ 

ere  are  two  witneaaea  agamat  ua  alreaay. 

‘No;  only  one.”  .  ^  tw 

Wa“i.w.tor^  in  utter  a^  M  tell  ye  p'* 

rHe  T.^rS'’;.r!fy  hi.  .epWe™  ”  ' 

'.•^';’be"'-  h“1X'iov.  ef  .be  .ick  girl,  end 
«li»  Sel  ...d  you  11  nerer  «.  ...her  hue  or  b 
er,  if  that  ia  any  comfort  to  you. 

«  Be  good  enough  to  conceal  nothing,  l  acta  ^ 

‘’iJ‘mtu‘^”true,air.  Well,  we  Jmndoned  her,  1 
uidtooktotheboata.  I  conimanded  one. 

**  And  Hudaon  the  other  f 

b»  become  of  Hudrop?'  “‘J  *,11., 
with  a  atart.  “  There ’a  a  * 

drop  to  wet  my  lipa,  and  warm  my  i  ■  !jj.j^j„!y 

tale  to  tell,  dry  V  Cant  ye^^  £1.50.000,  and 

to  a  poor  devil  that  haa  eameu  . 

of  ^5,“ 

*“  WyUe  drank  a  * 

wrt  of  sigh  of  aatiafaction.  brave  man 

dialogue,  in  which,  curiously  enough,  the  brave  man 


was  agitated,  and  the  timid  ^  "“ii 

;'^?:Jiri  it-u  nud»o,go.jo^.b.j^.fe 

and  wouM  not  leave  the  ship.  .  I 

KleTnVoVe?'and\L”"^^^^^^  •  1 

‘^And  A\"lie  shuddered,  and  took  another  gulp  at 
wS^te  was  drinking  to  drown  the  pict^, 

•  ".^'r»rgeo,...od.e..«^^^ 

\  for  Juan  Fernandez,  then  »  ^  j  and  1 

,e  jo'lljJ  A  *??' •“  wSch  we  did,’epd  were  oeorly  I 
Sd  track  of  slnps.  J*®  ’  ^  ^  luck,  a  1 

swamped  in  a  sou  wester ,  bu^  ^ 

‘*'®  ’*  Well’ done.  '  But,  stop!  the  other  I 

boat,  with  that  sham  parson  °  ows  11 

all.  She  will  be  picked  up  t«),^rha^^^^^j^ 

..  There  is  no  c.iance  of  that.^^  Sh  ^  „  I 

tracks  ot  trade ,  am  ,  «  brandy,  and  drank  I 

was  He  pourwl  out  a  a  ji  .  •  I 

a  part  of  it  i  Som^  fool  had 

*Ttl'e  main'^of  hCT  Sruvisions  aboard  the  long-l^t;  I 
VC  the  niRin  oi  I  .  wfinV  let  me  sleep-  I 

.t  I  We  took  a  chance,  ^®  the  cutter, 

I  tol.1  you  there  w^  ®  ^  lines  for  her, 

sted  face,  pale  and  calm;  O 

poor  thing  I  «®®  nUt  of  my  life ;  she  I 

Ew  SeU"  be  cuto;  ““  ‘ 

clasped  tc^ether,  W®?;  shocking,”  said  Ward- 
?act8  “Certainly.  It  is  all  >e^  h  »  escaped, 

-  BellJv'  »e,  1.  1.  -1 

he,  after  staring  ^  n  ship  and  risk  her 

“  jTpiS  “  5  i?;^rwsr  :ii 

S’”;  Se  gSa »' 

this  a  your  hand  to  such  a  pi  .  4.  Jq  short,” 

, randy  Warllaw  J  to  take  the  three  thou- 

m,  bat  “  O  yes,  1  do ;  but,  lor  .^^jnc 

mdy,  a  I  ^®“''V,"‘,J”^®rshall  ^t  the  money,  and  nobody 
before  ”  ^ardlaw  rubbed  his  bmids 
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tinned  Wylie,  “  we  shall  nerer  thrive  on  it  We 
have  sunk  a  good  ship,  and  we  have  as  good  as  mur¬ 
dered  a  poor  dying  girl.” 

“Hold  your  tongue,  ye  fool!”  cried  Wardlaw, 
losing  his  sang  froid  in  a  moment,  for  he  heard  some¬ 
body  at  the  door. 

It  opened,  and  there  stood  a  military  figure  in  a 
travelling  cap,  —  General  Rolleston. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

As  some  eggs  have  actually  two  yolks,  so  Arthur 
Wardlaw  had  two  hearts ;  and  at  sight  of  Helen’s 
father,  the  baser  one  ceased  to  beat  for  a  while. 

He  ran  to  General  Rolleston,  shook  him  warmly 
by  the  hand,  and  welcomed  him  to  England  with 
sparkling  eyes. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  so  welcomed,  and  the  stately 
soldier  returned  his  grasp  in  kind. 

“  Is  Helen  with  you,  sir  V  ”  said  Wardlaw,  making 
a  movement  to  go  to  the  door :  for  he  thought  she 
must  be  outside  in  the  cab. 

“  No,  she  is  not,”  said  General  Rolleston. 

“  There,  now,”  said  Arthur,  “  that  cruel  father  of 
mine  has  broken  his  promise,  and  carried  her  off  to 
Elm-trees  1  ” 

At  this  moment  Wardlaw  senior  returned,  to  tell 
Arthur  he  had  been  just  too  late  to  meet  the  Rollcs- 
tons.  “  O,  here  he  is  1”  said  he ;  and  there  were 
fireshgreetings. 

“  Well,  but,”  said  Arthur,  “  where  is  Helen  !  ” 

“  I  think  it  is  I  who  ought  to  ask  that  question,” 
ssud  Rolleston,  gravely.  “I  telegraphed  you  at 
Elm-trees,  thinking  of  course  she  would  come  with 
you  to  meet  me  at  the  station.  It  does  not  much 
matter,  a  few  hours ;  but  her  not  coming  makes  me 
uneasy,  for  her  health  was  declining  when  she  left 
me.  How  is  my  child,  Mr.  Wardlaw  ?  Pray  tell 
me  the  truth.”  ' 

Both  the  Wardlaws  looked  at  one  another,  and 
at  General  Rolleston,  and  the  elder  Wardlaw  said 
there  was  certainly  some  misunderstanding  here. 
“  We  fully  believed  that  your  daughter  was  coming 
home  with  you  in  the  Shannon.” 

“Come  home  with  me?  Why,  of  course  not 
She  sailed  three  weeks  before  me.  Good  Heavens ! 
Has  she  not  arrived  ?  ” 

“  No,”  replied  old  Wardlaw,  “  we  have  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  her.” 

“  Why,  what  ship  did  she  sail  in  ?  ”  said  Arthur. 

“  In  the  Proserpine.” 

[To  be  oontinued.] 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  A  SNOW-FLAKE. 

BT  ROBEBT  HUNT,  F.  R.  S. 

“Thick  clowls  ascend  ;  in  whose  capacious  womb 
A  Tapor;  deiuse  iies,  to  snow  congealed. 

BeaTF  they  roll  their  Seecy  world  along, 

And  the  sky  saddens  with  the  gathered  storm.” 

The  poet  of  “  The  Seasons  ”  was  a  close  observer 
of  natural  phenomena,  and  no  one  described  more 
lucidly  than  Thomson  did  the  varying  aspects  of 
the  year.  But  whenever  the  poet  attempted  the 
of  a  natural  philosopher  he  invarialuy  failed. 
The  lines  quoted  above  are  a  fair  example  of  that 
imperfect  knowledge  of  science  which  Thomson  pos¬ 
sessed;  indeed  they  may  be  said  to  exemplify  the 
kind  of  information  which  was  common  amongst  the 
educated  classes  at  the  commencement  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century. 


In  the  capacious  womb  of  the  clouds  the  vapory 
deluge  does  not  lie  to  snow  congealed,  even  in  the 
utmost  severity  of  a  winter  snow-storm.  The  re. 
tention  of  watei^vapor  in  the  air,  and  the  conde*. 
sation  of  it  into  clouds,  or  fog,  or  in  its  precipitation 
as  dew,  rain,  hail,  snow,  or  hoar-frost,  are  procetaei 
very  different  from  that  which  —  even  with  the  at- 
most  practical  license  —  can  be  understood  hy  a 
vapory  deluge  to  snow  congealed.  The  lines  which 
follow  are  however  so  true  to  nature  that  they  must 
be  quoted  as  an  example  of  beautiful  descriptire 
poetry,  well  adapted  to  be  the  motto  to  the  present 
essay :  — 

”  Through  Uie  hushed  air  the  whitening  shower  descends. 

At  flrst  thin  wavering  ;  till  at  last  the  flakes 
Fall  broad  and  white  and  fast,  dimming  the  day 
With  a  continual  flow.  The  cherished  fields 
Fut  on  their  winter  robe  of  purest  white.” 

It  appears  neces.sary,  especially  .for  the  benefit  of 
the  younger  class  of  our  readers,  who  may  be  in¬ 
duct  to  give  a  little  attention  to  the  wonders  of  a 
snow-fiake  this  winter,  that  the  conditions,  as  far  ai 
they  are  known,  under  which  water  is  disseminated 
through,  and  held  suspended  in  the  air,  should  be 
examined. 

Around  the  earth,  like  “  a  great  green  8e^ 
pent  twining,”  we  have  the  wilderness  of  waten 
called  the  sea.  The  ocean  covers  about  three 
fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  or  it  occupia 
nearly  110,849,000  smiare  British  miles,  and,  equal¬ 
ly  over  both  sea  and  land,  the  vast  atmospheric 
ocean  flows.  If  we  place  perfectly  drv'  air,  contained 
in  a  bell-glass,  over  water,  we  shall  find  that  wate^ 
vapor  will  rapidly  ascend  and  diffuse  itself  through 
it,  —  the  quantity  being  regulated  by  the  tempen- 
ture  of  the  apartment  in  whieh  the  experiment  ii 
made.  At  all  temperatures,  down  to  that  at  which 
water  fivezes,  the  air  takes  up  water-vapor;  and 
this  process  is  faoilitated  by  the  constant  movements 
of  the  sea  and  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere. 
Therefore,  we  learn  that  the  envelope  surrounding 
this  earth  is  an  atmosphere  of  permanently  elastic 
fluid,  mixed  with  aqueous  vapor  in  constantly  vary¬ 
ing  proportions,  the  variations  being  regulated  by 
the  temperature.  Meteorologists  have  found  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  phenomena 
whieh  are  brought  under  their  consideration,  to 
study  the  conditions  which  would  prevail,  if  the  at¬ 
mospheric  elastic  fluid  —  air  —  existed  in  a  perfect¬ 
ly  dry  state.  The  air  does  not  derive  much  heat 
mm  the  sun-rays  passing  through  it,  but  it  ii 
warmed  by  its  contact  with  the  earth ;  and  this  heat 
is  conveyed  from  particle  to  particle,  —  this  procea 
being  known  as  convection,  the  act  of  carrying  or 
conveying.  The  solar  rays  fell  with  different  d^ 
grees  of  intensity  on  the  equatorial  and  polar  re¬ 
gions  ;  we  have  in  the  former  the  maximum  and  in 
the  latter  the  minimum  of  beat  absorbed  from  the 
sun.  As  a  particle  of  air  becomes  heated  it  expands, 
and  becoming  specifically  lighter  than  the  particles 
above  it,  it  ascends,  giving  place  to  the  colder  and 
heavier  ones.  Thus  the  heating  power  of  the  son 
becomes  the  mainspring  of  sdl  the  motions  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  and,  indeed,  of  those  of  the  ocean.  Froa 
the  lands  under  the  equator  an  upward  current  cf 
sur  is  thus  generated,  and  the  spue  occupied  by  the 
air  thus  removed,  is  supplied  by  currents  of  colder 
air  flovring  in  from  the  poles.  The  aerial  currenls 
are  complicated  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  by 
other  conditions,  which  cannot  be  considered  here. 
Sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  that  we  under- 
stsmd  that  they  sue,  in  the  nuun,  the  result  of  pro- 
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cesses  of  heating  and  cooling  which  arc  regulated  by 
u  unvarying  law. 

The  habitudes  of  an  atmosphere  of  pure  aqueous  va¬ 
por  have  also  been,  necessarily,  the  subject  ot'close  and 
attentive  study ;  but  we  have  to  consider  only  the 
habitudes  of  a  gaseous  atmosphere  mixed  with  vapor, 
that  vapor  being  derived  irom  the  oceanic  waters  in 
the  first  instance,  and  from  the  evaporation,  which  is 
constantly  going  on  over  the  land,  of  the  waters 
which  have  fallen  from  the  air.  Dr.  Dalton  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  evaporation  of  water  has  the  same 
limits  in  air  as  in  a  vacuum.  Hence  it  is  only  ne¬ 
cessary  to  know  the  quantity  of  vapor  which  rises  in¬ 
to  a  vacuum  at  any  particular  temperature,  —  the 
same  quantity  rises  in  air.  Thus  the  vapor  which 
rises  into  a  vacuum  at  80°  has  a  tension  equal  to 
one  thirtieth  of  the  usual  tension  of  the  air.  Or,  if 
water  at  80°  be  allowed  to  difluse  itself  into'  dry  air 
it  increases  its  bulk  by  l-SOth  if  the  air  is  free  to  ex¬ 
pand,  or  it  increases  its  tension  by  l-30th  if  the  air 
to  confined.  The  spontaneous  evaporation  of  water 
is  therefore  influenced  by  three  circumstances.  1st. 
By  the  previous  dryness  of  the  air,  —  for  the  air  will 
only,  under  any  circumstances,  bold  a  given,  and 
now  well-determined,  quantity  of  moisture.  2d. 
By  warmth,  —  the  higher  the  temperature  the  more 
considerable  is  the  quantity  of  water-vapor  which 
lises  into  any  acce!>siole  space  ,*  therefore  humid  hot 
air  contains  a  much  greater  portion  of  moistpre  than 
humid  cold  air.  3d.  The  evaporation  of  water  is 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  constant  removal  of  the 
air  from  its  surface.  Currents  of  air  —  'winds  — 
are  favorable  to  evaporation,  because  each  portion 
of  air  takes  its  quantity  of  water-vapor ;  it  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  another  portion  sweeps  on  to  take  its 
dose  of  humidity.  The  atmosphere  may  be  regarded 
as  a  series  of  concentrated  zones  of  air,  each  one 
having,  according  to  its  distance  from  the  earth,  its 
own  density  and  its  own  temperature;  therefore 
each  zone  will  possess  its  peculiar  capacity  for  wa¬ 
ter-vapor.  Air,  for  example,  may  become  saturated 
with  water-vapor  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  land  and  sea,  and  remain  perfectly  trans¬ 
parent, — free  from  cloud.  This  belt  of  air  being 
warmer  than  the  belt  above  it,  rises ;  and  as  it  parts 
with  its  warmth,  which  it  will  do  by  expanding  as 
the  pressure  is  diminished,  and  also  by  its  contact 
with  colder  air,  some  of  the  vapor  is  condensed  and 
cloifds  are  formed. 

It  has  been  determined  that  over  the  land  the 
cloud  region  varies  from  about  three  to  five  miles, 
but  this  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  configuration  of 
the  land  itself.  Over  the  sea  this  region  of  vapor  is 
more  constant  Balloon  ascents  have  shown  that 
over  England  the  cloud  region  has  a  thickness  vary¬ 
ing  from  1,500  to  3,000  feet,  and  that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  the  top  is  not  lower  than  it  is  at  the  bottom, 
BotwithsUnding  its  thickness. 

The  influences  which  efiect  —  and  are  constantly 
^urbing  the  solution  of  water  in  air  —  its  reten¬ 
tion  as  invisible  vapor,  or  its  precipitation  or  con¬ 
densation  as  visible  vapor  or  cloud,  are  numerous ; 
but  if  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  these  influen¬ 
ts  1^  dependent  upon  solar  and  terrestrial  radia¬ 
tion  it  will  suffice  fbr  the  present  purpose. 

When  a  condensation  of  vapor  takes  place,  if  the 
tsaperature  of  the  air  be  above  32°,  the  matter  con¬ 
densed  is  liquid,  or  in  form  of  rain.  If  the  drops  of 
nin  pass  through  a  stratum  of  air,  having  a  temper- 
(ture  below  the  freezing-point  of  water,  they  are 
frozen  into  ice,  and  form  hail.  If  a  band  oS  humid 
*ir  having  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  main- 


I  tain  the  vapor  in  its  transparency,  is  brought  into 
contact  with  a  cold  belt  of  air, — that  is,  bdow  the 
freezing-point  of  water,  —  the  vapor  is  frozen  as  it 
is  condensed,  and  each  particle  forms  a  spicula  of 
ice,  and  these  spiculae  combining  form  mow.  When, 
by  a  reduction  of  temperature,  a  condensation  of 
vapor  takes  place,  a  multitude  of  infinitely  fine 
drops  form  a  cloud,  a  mist,  or  a  fog.  These  minute 
particles  of  water  descend  very  slowly  through  the 
air,  and  if  they  enter  into  a  stratum  of  air  —  which, 
being  warmer,  has  a  capacity  for  imbibing  vapor  — 
they  may  be,  and  often  are,  rapidly  reabsorbed, 
and  the  cloud  which  they  produced  may  disap¬ 
pear. 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  watch  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  clouds  in  summer.  A  cloud,  like  a  float¬ 
ing  feather,  gradually  increases  in  size,  and  ever 
varying  in  form  floats  slowly  on,  relieved  against 
the  deep  blue  of  space;  it  falls  and  it  rises,  and 
perchance  even  while  we  are  watching  its  dream¬ 
like  changes  it  is  gone,  —  the  vapory  wreath  has 
been  absorbed  by  a  warmer  belt  of  air.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  condensation  goes  forward,  and 
the  lower  region  of  air  has  its  quantity  of  vapor, 
the  small  particles  meeting  one  another  will  coalesce 
and  form  drops  to  fall  as  rain  on  the  earth’s  surface. 
The  rain  particles  are  ever  fluid ;  those  which  form 
snow  are  frozen,  ere  by  coalescing  they  arrange 
themselves  —  in  obedience  to  some  mysterious  law 
of  crystallization  —  into  the  beautiful  tnow-Jiake. 
If  the  capability  of  the  atmosphere  for  absorbing 
moistures  remained  the  same  at  all  temperatures, 
or  were  its  capability  increased  in  an  exact  ratio 
with  the  increase  of  heat,  no  change  produced  by 
the  admixture  of  two  streams  of  air,  of  different 
temperatures,  could  occasion  the  formation  eff  rain 
or  snow.  But  as  was  first  shown  by  Hutton,  and 
confirmed  by  Leslie,  “  while  the  temperature  ad¬ 
vances  uniformly  in  arithmetical  progression,  the 
dissolving  power  which  this  communicates  to  the 
air  mounts  with  the  accelerating  rapidity  of  a  geo¬ 
metrical  series,  and  this  in  such  a  ratio  that  the  air 
has  its  dryness  doubled  at  each  rise  of  temperature 
answering  to  27°  of  Fahrenheit.  Hence,  whatever 
may  be  the  actual  condition  of  a  mass  of  air,  there 
must  always  exist  some  temperature  at  which  it 
would  become  perfectly  damp.”  Whenever  two 
streams  of  air,  saturated  with  moisture,  of  different 
temperatures  are  mixed  together,  or  float  in  contact 
with  each  other,  in  the  form  of  different  currents  of 
wind,  there  must  be  a  quantity  of  moisture  precipi- 
t.ated,  cloud  formed,  and  if  the  temperature  of  one 
of  the  aerial  currents  falls  below  32°,  snow  must  be 
the  result.  We  know  that  electricity  appears  to 
produce  the  condensation  of  cloud- vapor  into  ice,  — 
hail,  —  and  the  devastating  hail-storms  of  southern 
Europe  are  evidently  of  electrical  origin.  But  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  electricity  acts  by 
producing  a  rapid  reduction  of  aerial  temperature, 
probably  by  the  expansion  of  the  gaseous  fluid,  and 
that  therefore  the  hail-storm  is  directly  produced  by 
the  abstraction  of  heat  alone. 

The  snow-flake  must  now  engage  our  attention. 
In  the  colder  regions  of  the  earth,  when  the  external 
air  is  allowed  to  enter  into  a  heated  apartment, 
which  is  consequently  charged  'with  watei^vapor, 
a  very  fine  snow  is  at  once  formed.  As  the  warm 
air  of  a  first-class  railway  carriage,  full  of  passengers, 
moves  towards  the  ice-covered  windows,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  witness  this  phenomenon,  —  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  snow  in  fine  powder.  This  may  be  regarded 
as  the  elementary  state  of  snow.  These  particles. 
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when  viewed  under  a  microecope,  although  they  are 
transparent  particles  of  ice,  have  not  the  appearance 
of  any  regularly  crystallized  form ;  but  they  possess 
the  power  of  arranging  themselves  into  compound 
crystalline  forms  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  of  almost 
infinite  variety.  There  is  little  doubt  but  careful 
examination  under  favorable  circumstances  would 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  primary  form,  constant  to 
the  snow-crystal,  in  this  snow  powder. 

M.  Quctclet  has  endeavored  to  show  that  there  is 
a  relation  between  the  density  of  the  snow  particles 
and  the  forms  which  by  coalescing  they  assume. 
The  density  of  well-fonne<l  small  stars  being  about 

—  water,  from  a  constant  mass  of  snow  Ireing 
regarded  as  unity  —  the  temperature  varying  from 
29°  7'  to  18°  O'.  Unfonned  nake.s  at  a  temper.ature 
of  83°  had  a  density  of  about  and  fine  snow,  the 
temperature  varying  from  32°  to  30°  2',  was  found 
with  a  density  of and 

Dr.  Nettis,  of  Middlebuigh,  was  the  first  to  de¬ 
scribe  snow  crystals.  In  the  severe  winter  of  1740 
the  eold  was  most  intense.  Dr.  Nettis  collected 
the  snow  on  plain  surfaces  of  glass.  The  crystals 
were  hard  and  pellucid  ;  by  means  of  a  pencil  they 
were  removed  to  the  microscope  and  examined. 
Eighty  different  figui-es  were  obtained,  the  size  of 
which  varied  from  to  of  an  inch.  To  the  late 
Dr.  Scoresby  we  are,  however,  especially  indebted 
for  an  extensive  examination  of  those  exquisite 
productions  of  nature  (Account  of  the  Arctic  Re¬ 
gions,  1820).  He  tells  us  that  nine  'days  out 
of  ten  during  the  months  of  April,  Itlay,  and  June, 
snow  falls  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Vvbth  southerly 
winds,  near  the  borders  of  the  frozen  sea,  or  in 
situations  where  humid  air  blowing  from  the  sea 
assimilates  with  a  gelid  breeze  from  *  -  Ice,  the 
heaviest  falls  of  snow  oceur.  When  the  >.c~.ipernture 
of  the  air  is  within  a  degree  or  two  of  the  freezing 
point,  the  snow  is  usually  in  large  irregular  (lakes, 
such  as  fall  in  this  country.  Sometimes  it  exhibits 
small  granular  or  large  rough  white  concretions ;  at 
others  it  consists  of  white  spiculie,  or  flakes  composed 
of  coarse  spiculae,  or  rude  stellated  crystals,  formed 
of  visible  grains.  “  But  in  severe  frosts,  though  the 
sky  appears  perfectly  clear,  lamellar  flakes  of  snow, 
of  the  most  regular  and  lieautifbl  forms,  are  always 
seen  floating  in  the  air.  and  sparkling  in  the  sun¬ 
beams;  and  the  snow  which  falls  in  general  is  of  the 
most  elegant  texture  and  appearance.” 

Let  us  examine,  by  the  lights  which  we  have,  the 
phenomenon  of  the  snow-flake;  and  to  do  this  we 
must  observe  the  conditions  of  freezing  water  in  all 
its  aspects.  A  little  experiment  will  assist  us.  If  a 
saturated  hot  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  is  allowed  to 
cool  in  a  tall  glass,  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  the  sur¬ 
face,  which  is  the  first  part  to  cool  —  being  exposed 
•to  the  currents  of  air  passing  over  it  —  solidifies, 
feathery  crystals,  like  those  of  snow,  fall  through 
the  fluid.  Here,  with  a  little  care,  we  may  watch 
the  accretion  of  particle  to  particle,  to  form  eventu¬ 
ally,  ere  it  reaches  the  bottom,  the  resulting  crystal, 
which  is  not  unlike  a  snow-flake,  and  thus  learn  how 
nature  builds  up  her  crystalline  forms. 

If  we  freeze  water  in  a  transparent  vessel,  we 
shall  at  first  see  needle-like  points  of  ice  shooting 
out  from  the  sides :  that  is,  mm  hair-like  crystals 
just  visible,  we  may  observe  them  enlarging  into 
needles,  or  small  blades  of  ice.  By  and  by,  the 
process  of  refrigeration  going  forward,  it  will  be 

Sirceived  that  these  needles  or  blades  combine. 

ere,  as  in  the  snow  crystals,  we  may  detect  the 
same  law  of  combination ;  every  two  of  the  spiculae 


are  separated  by  an  angle  of  60°.  If  we  watch  the 
freezing  of  moisture  on  the  window-pane,  we  shall 
see  the  same  process;  resulting  eventually  in  the 
formation  of  fern-like  figures,  mimicking  the  graces 
of  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  the  vegetable 
world. .  Sometimes  a  sheet  of  frost  is  formed,  by 
rapid  congelation,  over  one  portion  of  a  window- 
pane,  and  the  arborescent  forms  are  generated 
above  it,  by  a  slower  process  of  solidification ;  and 
at  other  times,  the  full  sheet  is  covered  with  a  fairy 
vegetation,  the  ternperature  determining  the  one  or 
the  other  state.  'Itie  same  condition  is  obse^ 
under  other  circumstances,  especially  on  the  surface 
of  a  pavement  Hessell  and  Luke  Howard  have 
both  observed  the  formation  of  hexagonal  cryttak 
on  the  window-pane;  and  Howard  rem.arks  that 
the  air  next  the  earth  is  “  sometimes  loaded  with 
particles  of  freezing  water,  such  as  in  the  higher 
regions  would  produce  snow.  These  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  all  objects,  crystallizing  in  the  most  regg. 
lar  and  beautiful  manner.  Shrubs,  covered  with 
spreading  tufts  of  crystals,  look  as  if  they  were  in 
blossom,  while  others,  more  firmly  incrusted,  appear 
like  gigantic  specimens  of  white  coral.  The  leave! 
of  evergreens  are  found  with  a  transparent  vamirii 
of  ice,  and  a  delicate  white  fringe  around.  On  such 
an  occasion  the  whole  face  of  nature  seems  dreaied 
out  in  frost-work.”  Tlius  we  have  evidence  that  the 
same  law,  which  regulates  the  (brmatioa  of  snow  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphei-e,  is  in  o)ieration 
in  the  fonnation  of  frost  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  We  also  now  know,  from  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Tyndall,  that  “  every  atom  of  the  solid  ice 
which  sheets  the  frozen  lakes  of  the  North  has  been 
fixed  acconling  to  this  law,”  —  the  law  which  de¬ 
termines  the  structure  of  the  snow-crystal  which  we 
have  been  considering.  The  beauty  latent  in  i 
block  of  ice  h.as  been  prettily  described  by  its  dis¬ 
coverer  as  “  stars,  each  one  possessing  six  r.'iys,.each 
one  resembling  a  flower  of  six  petals ;  then  the  pet¬ 
als  become  serrated  and  spread  themselves  out  like 
fern-leaves.” 

Such  is  the  science  of  the  snow-flakes,  which  make 
winter  drear,  and  which  do  not  usually  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  those  forms  of  beajuty  that  belong  to  it; 
simply,  because  those  geometric  figures  have  during 
the  driving  onward  of  the  cloud  which 


“  Lifts  the  snow  on  the  mountains  beiow," 


been  hurried  into  irregular  flaky  masses. 

Professor  Leslie  supposed  that  a  flake  of  snow, 
taken  as  nine  times  more  expanded  than  water,  de¬ 
scends  thrice  as  slow ;  hence  the  tendency  of  snow 
to  be  driven  onward,  and  to  accumulate  into  those 
drifts  which  so  entirely  block  up  roads,  and  rather 
into  great  and  dangerous  masses  under  the  shelter 
of  any  olistriicting  object,  often  burying  both  men 
and  beast.  Sometimes,  when  a  strong  wind  blows 
lover  the  surface  of  snow,  portions  of  it  .are  raised  by 
its  power,  and  passing  onward  gathers  other  po^ 
tions,  which  by  attrition  assume  globular  forms.  In 
a  severe  snow-storm  in  1814  Mr.  Howard  saw  8eve^ 
al  thousands  of  these  natural  snowballs  formed,  and 
in  my  own  garden  I  observed  their  formation  j 
Sunday,  December  8.  Mr.  Sherriff  records  an  in¬ 
stance  of  balls  being  found  by  him,  in  1830,  in  East 
Lothian,  varying  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  wliich  left  hollow  tracks  in  the  snow. 
These  are  striking  examples  of  the  peculiar  adhesive 
character  of  snow,  which  results  from  its  needle-like 
crystalline  structure.  Every  boy  knows  how  hard 
he  can  make  his  snowball  by  squeezing  it ;  and  if  the 
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jfCfsure  is  applied  with  sufficient  force  a  ball  of  ice 
JriU  result.  In  this  ca^e,  however,  something  more 
than  the  mere  adhesion  of  the  snow  particles  takes 
place.  Some  of  the  snow  is,  the  development  of 
i^small  increinent'of  heat,  liquified ;  this  immediate* 
ly  freezes,  and  thus  unites  the  mass.  This  process  is 
luown  as  re;ielation.  When  a  considerable  thick- 
oetf  of  snow  tails  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
lower  portion  consolidates  by  the  combined  intlueii- 
ces  described ;  and  if  this  takes  ])lacc  upon  a  moun¬ 
tain,  the  conwlitlated  portion  is  pressed  downwards 
and  onwards,  forming 

■-  The  glacler'i  coUt  anil  restless  mass  ” 

which 

“  Moves  onward  day  by  day  • 

A  verv  curious  condition  of  the  conversion  of  falling 
jinow  into  ice  sometimes  occurs  in  those  severe  hail- 
stomis,  in  which  really  oval-shaped  masses  of  ice  fall 
to  the  earth,  doing  great  dain.age.  If  those  are  exam¬ 
ined,  they  will  be  found  to  have  a  nucleus  of  snow, 
and  over  this  a  layer,  sometimes  two  or  three  l.ayers 
of  ice.  Tliese  have  evidently  been  formed  rapidly, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  the  result  of  a 
refrigeration  of  layers  of  air  by  electrical  disturban¬ 
ces.  Snow  has  been  first  produced  ;  then,  the  fall¬ 
ing  flakes  have  passed  through  air  s.aturated  with 
owd  moisture,  and  lastly  through  air  below  the  freez¬ 
ing  temperature.  It  has  been  aln'arly  shown,  that 
the  SHOW  which  clothes  the  mountain-tops  with  a 
permanent  robe  of  whiteness,  has  been  lifted  to 
those  heights  from  tlie  surface  of  the  ocean  by  the 
action  of  tlie  sun’s  rays.  Water  has  been  vaporized 
bv  the  solar  lieat,  and  borne  to  the  upjier  regions  of 
the  air,  where,  meeting  with  a  temperature  below 
’  the  freezing-point  of  water,  is  it  conaenae<l  as  snow, 
'file  limits  of  perpetual  snow  are  fixed  by  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  those  elevateil  regions,  and  of  course  the 
snow-line  varies  greatly  as  we  pass  from  the  equator 
towards  the  pole. 

Humboldt  fixed  the  altitude  of  perpetual  snows 
under  the  eqiiator  at  l."),748  feet.  On  the  northern 
sides  of  the  llimalaya  mountains  it  is  about  17,000 
feet,  anil  on  Chimborazo  15,802  feet.  On  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees  it  is  about  8,850  feet:  at  the 
North  Cape,  in  latitude  71°,  it  is  estimated  at  little 
more  than  2.000  feet.  But,  bc'side  the  constant 
data  of  latitude  and  elevation,  the  position  of  the 
snow-line  depends  on  variable  causes :  such  as  the 
fonnof  suiiimits,  the  comparative  altitude,  and  other 
physical  features,  of  the  surrounding  country  ;  the 
particular  exposure  of  the  mountains,  and  even  the 
character  of  the  neighboring  vegetation ;  tliei-efore 
no  general  rule  c.an  be  given  for  fixing  the  limits  of 
peqietual  snow  in  any  given  latitude.  Our  own 
I  temperate  island,  upon  which  we  have  no  mountains 
!  high  enough  to  lie  constantly  snow-clad,  is  an  exam- 
j  pie  ia  illustration  of  this.  The  evidence  e.xists, 
wliicli  tells  us  with  unmistakable  force,  that  there 
I  was  a  time,  however,  when  the  mountains  of  Scot- 
I  land  and  Wales  were  within  the  limits  of  the  line 
of  perpetual  snow, —  when,  indeed,  glaciers  moved 
down  the  vale  of  Llanberris,  and,  acconliiig  to  some 
I  geologists,  scooped  out  the  lakes  of  North  Wales 
I  and  Jutland.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  at 
I  what  period  this  state  of  things  existed,  but  we  do 
I  know  under  what  conditions  it  might  be  renewed. 

The  present  temperature  of  the  British  Isles  is 
!  mainly  due  to  the  action  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  ‘This 
great  river  of  water,  flowing  through  the  sea,  comes 
^  wanned  by  a  tropical  sun  trom  the  shores  of  Central 
America,  and  washes  our  land.  It  is  found  in  the 
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winter,  that,  of}' the  Scilly  Islands,  the  western  coast 
of  Ireland,  and  of  Cornwall,  the  sea  is  some  ten 
degrees  warmer  than  the  land.  Hence  it  is  that 
snow  is  rare  in  those  parts,  and  that  it  seldom  lies 
upon  the  ground  many  hours.  The  warm  air  com- 
in"  with  the  Gulf  Stream  spreads  over  the  United  • 
Kingdom,  and  mitigates  that  severity  of  winter 
which  belongs  to  our  latitude. 

Let  the'Gulf  Stream  be  interrupted,  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Glacial  epoch  would  be  renewed. 

If  Plato’s  dn'am  of  a  New  Atlantis  were  realized, 
and  a  tract  of  land  should  arise  out  of  the  ocean 
between  us  and  America,  cutting  oil’  the  warm  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Gulf,  Snowdon  and  Ben  Lomond  would 
have  an  everlasting  diadem  of  snow,  and  the  glacier 
would  again  move,  in  its  cold  but  solemn  grandeur, 
down  the  valleys,  where  now  the  rose  and  the  lily 
find  a  genial  home. 

TABLE-TALK. 

It  has,  I  believe,  been  gravely  asserted  by  a  Rus¬ 
sian  author,  that  whenever  a  Russian  has  his  pocket 
picked  in  England,  he  is  always  sentenct'd  to  four¬ 
teen  days’  imprisonment,  whilst  the  thief  is  allowed 
to  go  free.  However  absurd  this  assertion  may 
seem,  there  is,  or  at  least  there  may  be,  some 
ground  lor  it.  It  is  related  that  some  years  ago, 
before  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  came  into  opera¬ 
tion,  the  captain  of  a  Russian  merchant  vessel, 
whilst  passing  through  Che.apside,  had  his  pocket 
picked  and  his  handkerchief  stolen.  The  supposed 
thief,  a  lad,  was  arrested  and  taken  before  a  inagis- 
tratc.  Hu  was  committed  for  trial,  and  the  wit¬ 
nesses  had  to  be  bound  over  to  appear  that  day 
fortnight  and  give  evidence.  Tlie  tbrm  of  rec(^- 
nizance  is  to  appear  or  to  forfeit  £100  to  the 
Queen.  To  this  the  Rus.s!an  objected.  His  vessel 
wa.s  to  sail  next  day  for  Odessa.  Her  crew  was  on 
board,  and  by  the  terms  of  his  charter-party  he 
must  sail.  The  magistrate  had  no  choice.  He 
could  not  try,  neither  would  he  discharge  the  pris¬ 
oner.  The  Russian  must  enter  into  the  recogni¬ 
zance  or  go  to  prison.  The  latter  alternative  he 
preferred,  for  then  the  owners  of  the  vessel  would 
know  he  was  not  to  blame ;  and  thus  to  prison  he 
was  sent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  the 
prisoner,  alleging  his  innocence,  went  before  a  judge 
at  chambers,  and  procured  his  liberation  on  bail. 
At  the  termination  of  the  fourteen  days  the  sittings 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  were  held.  The 
Russian  captain  was  brought  up  in  cnstixly.  The 
accused,  forfeiting  his  bail,  did  not  appear,  where¬ 
upon,  without  explanation,  the  Russian  was  dis- 
eliarged  alter  having  suffered  fourteen  days’  impris¬ 
onment.  Surely  a  foreigner  would  be  ju.stified,  if 
he  judged  our  law  by  its  anomalies,  in  doubting  its 
wisdom  and  justice. 

We  talked  of  suicide  last  week.  There  is  an 
excellent  French  saying:  “I  do  not  understand 
suicide.  Life  is  too  short  for  one  to  have  time  for 
impatience  with  it.” 

“  To  despise  men  as  they  deserve  one  must  be  a 
woman,  and  know  them  as  women  know  them,” 
said  NIadame  N.  “  And  women  ?  ”  replied  Mon¬ 
sieur  B.,  “  to  esteem  women  at  their  propeV  value  'i  ” 

“  Still,”  says  Madame,  “  you  must  be  a  woman.” 

Meteorolooists  have  labored  hard  to  verify 
the  popular  belief  regarding  the  moon’s  influence 
on  the  weather ;  but  their  researches  have  generally 
led  to  negative  results.  Mr.  Park  Harrison,  one  oi 
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the  latest  and  most  persistent  inquirers  into  the 
subject,  has,  however,  just  arrived  at  a  more  posi¬ 
tive  conclusion,  one  which  is  interesting  as  a  matter 
of  science,  and  curious  because  it  is  paradoxical. 
The  collation  of  a  lai^  mass  of  observations  has 
*  revealed  the  fact  that,  when  the  moon  is  at  first  and 
third  quarter,  the  temperature  at  the  earth’s  surface 
is  respectively  above  and  below  a  certain  average, 
so  that  there  is  manifested  a  tendency  in  the  moon 
to  warm  the  earth  at  first  quarter,  and  cool  it  at  last 
quarter,  slightly  it  is  true,  but  still  perceptibly. 
Now,  at  first  quarter  the  sun  has  been  shining  a 
short  time,  and  at  last  quarter  a  long  time  on  the 
face  of  the  moon  turned  towards  the  earth.  Hence 
—  and  here  is  the  paradox  —  the  cool  moon  warms 
the  earth,  while  the  warm  moon  cools  it.  A  per¬ 
fectly  philosophical  explanation  can,  however,  be 
iven  of  the  anomaly.  The  fact  is  that  the  moon, 
y  warming  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
lightens  or  evaporates  the  clouds  floating  therein, 
the  earth’s  heat  is  thus  ptermitted  to  radiate  and 
pass  away  into  space,  and  the  lower  strata  of  the 
atmosphere  in  consequence  become  cooled.  This 
eflfect  reaches  its  maximum  at  the  time  of  moon’s 
third  quarter,  and  falls  to  its  minimum  at  that  of 
first  quarter,  and  hence  the  comparatively  high  and 
low  temperatures  at  these  times. 

A  CORRKSPONDEXT  Writes  about  the  pinion 
feathers  of  the  Cape  Lory.  I  had  spoken  of  these 
(January  4,  18&8)  as  spotted  with  crimson.  He 
says  there  are  no  spots :  “  There  are  thirteen  or 
fourteen  feathers  in  each  wing,  deep  crimson ;  the 
last  four  or  five  tapier  off -to  deep  green.  I  have 
shot  these  birds  on  the  Eastern  Frontier  of  the  Cape 
of  Grood  Hope,  and  during  rain  they  are  always 
found  with  tightly  closed  wings,  securely  sheltered 
from  the  wet.  And  why?  Water  will  extract  the 
crimson  color !  a  fact  I  have  proved ;  for,  on  placing 
a  feather  in  a  glass,  the  water  becomes  tinged  a 
beautiful  rose  color.  1  believe  this  fact  is  but  little 
known.” 

Another  correspondent  raises  a  question  as  to 
scientific  fame :  “  Qin  facit  per  alium  facit  per  se  is 
a  good  maxim  in  law,  and  a  convenient  one  — 
though  with  much  risk  of  abuse  —  in  art :  but  it 
shonld  be  expunged  from  the  language  of  science, 
or  false  fame  may  be  acquired  and  honors  bought 
not  won.  Here  is  a  case  in  point.  An  astronomer 
at  Marseilles,  Stephan  by  name,  has  gained  some 
renown  for  celestial  discovery :  one  planet  of  our 
system,  at  all  events,  will  go  down  to  posterity 
coupled  with  his  name  as  its  discoverer.  It  comes 
out,  however,  that  instead  of  searching  the  heavens 
himself,  M.  Stdphan  pa^-s  another  eye  to  do  the 
laborious  work,  and,  if  anything  is  found,  puts  forth 
the  find  as  his  own !  This  was  actually  the  case 
with  the  planet  referred  to.  Although  some  French 
savans  are  indignant  at  this  conduct,  the  head  of 
astronomy  in  France  sanctions  and  attempts  to 
justify  it.”  Who  is  right  ?  Of  course  a  good  deal 
will  depend  on  the  precise  facts.  Our  correspond¬ 
ent  seems  to  decide  against  M.  Stephan.  But  the 
case  is  by  no  means  clear.” 

I  FIND  a  profound  calculation  in  one  of  the  French 
papers.  It  is  proposed  to  start  a  company  in  Paris 
to  dig  for  gold  in  the  cemeteries.  What  gold  ?  That 
which  has  been  used  in  stopping  teeth.  There  are 
buried  in  Paris  every  day  more  than  125  persons.  It 
is  reckoned  that  of  these  at  least  ten  have  auriferous 
jaws,  and  that  in  these  ten  there  may  be  an  average 
of  ten  auriferous  teeth.  So  the  calculation  pro¬ 


ceeds,  and  Paris  is  threatened  with  a  resurrectioi 
company.  If  the  average  of  gold-filled  teeth  whid 
the  promoters  of  the'  company  count  upon,  seem  to 
be  too  great,  let  me  state  a  London  fact  which  oeou 
to  corroborate  their  expectations.  I  remember  onoe 
looking  into  the  accounts  of  one  of  the  best  knon 
clubs  in  Pall  Mall  —  what  matters  whieh?— 
Mental,  the  Continental,  the  Alimental,  the  Omt- 
mental,  or  the  Regimental?  I  was  much  struck 
with  one  item  in  the  annual  expenditure,  —  £  lOfor 
tooth-picks.  ”  Into  what  a  nest  of  hollow-toothed 
old  logics  have  1  fallen,”  methought.  These  be  the 
sort  of  jaws  in  which  our  Paris  friends  expect  to 
find  the  gold  deposits. 

There  wa.s  a  celebrated  pigeon-shooter.  He  wu 
an  excellent  shot;  but,  owing  to  detective  vision, he 
shot  indifi'erently  when  he  had  no  glass  in  his  eje. 
There  was  a  great  match,  and  he  (let  us  call  him 
P.)  was  there,  glass  in  eye.  It  may  be  that  he  took 
sweet  counsel  with  friends  ;  it  may  be  that,  like  the 
Irishman,  he  was  too  clever  to  let  any  one  into  hit 
secrets,  and  conspired  by  himself.  But  he  stepped 
forward  to  his  place,  and,  just  as  he  raised  h'isgun, 
his  glass  fell  from  his  eye,  struck  the  lock,  and  vat 
smashed.  He  used  the  worst  of  language,  but  said 
that  he  should  shoot.  Betting  instantly  and  brgelj 
altered,  and  heavy  odds  were  laid  against  nio. 
Which  odds  being  taken,  he  took  out  another  gists, 
and  slew  all  his  pigeons. 

Yod  talk  of  the  selfishness  of  bachelors :  why—  ' 
there  is  not  a  married  couple  in  existence  who  would 
not  skin  their  dearest  friends  to  make  shoes  for  their 
children. 

If  the  proverb  in  vino  verilas  be  correct  in  more  i 
than  a  'lupperian  sense,  it  is  a  pity  wine  merchanli 
don’t  distil  a  little  of  it  out  to  flavor  their  advertise-  : 
inents. 

When  1  hear  the  whispering  confidences  of  two 
lovers,  called  “  spooning,”  I  am  ashamed  of  my  age,  ! 
and  shudder  at  the  future  of  a  generation  in  whooe 
breasts  passion  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  imbecility. 
Surely  it  is  not  going  to  be  with  us  as  in  France, 
when  Colic  wrote  I 

L’iimour  e«t  mort  tn  France. 

C'eat  un  I 

DOfant ;  I 

Mart  de  trop  d’aiumoe  ?  ”  — 

which  may  be  interpreted, 

“  Love  li  gone  quite  dead  in  France. 

I  fear 
'T  is  ciear 

He  died  of  too  much  complaisance.” 

The  Times  quoted  from  Triibner’s  Americu 
Record  a  statement  that  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  hit  ! 
sold  to  Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields,  the  great  publish-  j 
ing  firm  at  Boston,  the  copyright  for  America  of  s 
new  story,  “  but,”  continues  the  Record,  “  the 
Ainerlc.m  copyright  law,  we  believe,  does  not  give 
copyright  to  foreigners.  We  fear,  therefore,  that 
the  large  snm  which  the  publishers  have  paid  for 
the  work  will  not  protect  it  against  their  rivals  in  the 
States.”  This  is  an  error.  It  should  be  known  that  i 
the  American  copyright  law  gives  copyrights  to  i 
residents,  whether  they  be  foreigners  or  not.  The 
Act  of  Congress,  1831,  gives  an  author  the  ri^hlto 
print  and  publish  such  book,  provided  he  is  a  citixen 
of  the  United  States  or  a  resident  therein.  A  foe 
eigner  may  also  sell  and  assign  an  unpublished 
manuscript  to  an  American  citizen,  who,  then  being 
proprietor,  may  register  the  same  in  the  District 
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Coart  of  the  United  States  as  his  property.  In  such 
wiK)  Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields  may  become  as  fully 
poaessed  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  book  as  if  ho  were  an 
jtmerican  citizen  capable  of  registering  it  on  bis 
o»n  account.  But  by  this  sale  and  registration  the 
British  copyright  would  be  forfeited.  As  there  Ls 
no  International  Literary  Treaty  between  the  two 
countries,  it  has  been  decided  that  the  existence  of 
copyright  in  the  one  renders  such  work  publioi  jurii 
in  the  other.  Simultaneous  publication  is  another 
nestion ;  the  effect  of  this  proce.ss  h.as  never  been 
eciiled,  but  sound  lawyers  are  of  opinion  th.at  be¬ 
tween  the  two  stools  the  author  would  come  to  tlie 
ground. 

A  F.\CT  for  teetotallers.  Dean  Stanley  has  just 
published  a  new  book  on  Westminster  Abliey.  Like 
ererything  he  does,  it  is  delightfully  written,  with  a 
Snlsh  of  style  which  is  in  these  days  rare.  In  look¬ 
ing  over  its  pages  I  came  upon  a  lact  which  I  had 
either  forgotten  or  never  known,  —  probably’  the 
bitter.  I  should  imagine  that  the  fact  is  little  known, 
for  it  would  have  been  ridden  to  death  by  this  time 
if  it  had  been  within  reach  of  teetotal  intellects. 
The  Dean  has  to  speak  of  Harry  the  Filth,  whom 
he  describes  as  up  to  his  time  the  greatest  of  Eng¬ 
lish  kings.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  this  great 
king  —  the  Prince  Hal  of  f.ime,  who  had  caroused 
with  the  Falstaffs  of  his  age,  and  knew  the  worth  of 
good  wipe  —  would,  had  he  conquered  France,  have 
destroyed  all  its  vines,  that  he  might  put  an  end  to 
drunkenness. 
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Ix  the  memorable  debate  of  the  uth  of  December 
last,  which  took  jdace  in  the  French  Legislative 
Body,  there  occurred  a  passage  which  the  Times 
renders  as  follows :  — 

“  JI.  Rouher.  —  Discouragement  seemed  to  have 
seized  on  the  revolutionists,  and  Garibaldi  appeared 
to  he  on  the  point  of  abandoning  his  projects.  A 
Peace  Congress  was  then  assembled  at  Geneva, 
where  all  the  revolutionists  met.” 

“M.  Garnier-Pagbs.  —  There  were  secret  agents 
to  provoke  excesses.” 

‘•M.  Rouher.  —  The  Governments  would  not 
h.ave  exceeded  their  rights  in  sending  agents  tO 
Geneva  to  watch  the  meetings  of  the  revolutionists  ; 
but  they  were  spared  the  trouble  by  the  ])ublication 
of  the  bulletins  of  the  proceedings.” 

M.  Garnier-Pages's  actual  words  were  “  II  y  avait 
Ik  lies  agents  secrets,  des  agents  provocateurs,"  there¬ 
by  implying  not  only  tliat  “  provocative  agents  ”  are 
•uinething  more  than  “secret  agents,”  but  also  that 
they  do  e.xi.^t  as  part  of  the  police-machinery  of  the 
Second  Empirt!.  M.  Rouher,  the  Minister  of  State, 
ad(uits  the  agents,  but  says  nothing  about  the  “pro- 
vocateui-s,”  I'or  the  apparent  re.ason  that  none  were 
wanted.  His  observation  that  “the  Governments  ” 
(the  Em])erur’s  and  the  Pope’s  ?)  had  no  need  to 
take  the  trouble  of  sending  spies  to  Geneva,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  publication  of  the  bulletins  of  the 
Congress,  will  be  taken  for  what  the  reader  may 
judge  it  to  be  worth. 

The  question  “  What  is  an  agent  provocateur  .*  ” 
will  be  better  answered  by  illustration  than  by  de¬ 
scription.  The  circumstance  that  our  illustrations 
are  taken  from  previous  reigns  does  not  in  the  least 
diminish  their  value.  Meanwhile  be  it  stated  that 
all  right-minded  persons  draw  a  wide  disdnetion 
between  a  loyal  police  and  a  disloyal  police.  “  A 
good  police,”  says  Cauaudibre,  for  instance,  “  is  the 


best  instrument  of  public  security.  It  ought  not 
to  be  made  an  agency  of  provocation,  but  an  agency 
of  foresight  and  prevention.  A  provocative  police 
is  immoral,  and  condemns  to  the  hatred  ami  con¬ 
tempt  of  a  nation  both  the  government  who  employs 
it  and  the  persons  who  take  part  in  it.  A  preven¬ 
tive  police  ought  to  stifle  plots  in  their  birth,  either 
by  persuasive  or  by  repressive  means.  It  ought  not 
to  ‘  feed  ’  or  encourage  an  affair  in  order  to  catch 
in  its  nets  a  greater  number  of  conspirators.  The 
proceeding  is  sometimes  even  dangerous.”  It  will 
appear  from  the  above  that  “  provocatives  ”  mix 
themselves  up  mainly  with  political  offences. 

We  .are  .ussured,  indeed,  that  under  the  ancien 
regime  there  were  no  such  beings  as  agents  provo¬ 
cateurs;  there  were  plenty  of  them,  nevertheless, 
both  under  the  First  Empire  and  the  Restoiation. 
In  this  respect  England  resembles  the  classical  rus¬ 
tics  who  had  no  conception  how  happy  they  were. 
We  have  our  troubles,  but  we  know  nothing  now  of 
the  evils  connected  with  the  disputes  of  rival  dynas¬ 
ties.  We  have,  th.ank  heaven,  no  Qrleanists  wait¬ 
ing  to  trip  up  Bonapartists ;  no  Legitimists  watch¬ 
ing  their  turn  to  give  Orleanists  the  go-by;  no 
Republicans  —  for  Fenianisra  will  never  come  to 
that  —  hoping  to  send  all  the  others  adrift  for  a  brief 
interregnum.  We  can  drink  to  the  king  “  over  the 
water  ” ;  we  can  eat  calf’s  head  on  the  thirtieth  of 
January ;  we  may  sport  an  oak-leaf,  if  we  can  get 
it,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May ;  we  may  sing 
“  Charlie  is  my  darling,”  or  that  still  wickeder 
song,  “  The  Piper  came  to  our  toon  ” ;  we  may 
wear  either  a  violet  or  a  lily  in  our  button-hole;  we 
may  deck  our  drawing-rooms,  if  we  list,  with  full- 
length  ])ortraits  of  Napoleon  I.,  Charles  X.,  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  Henri  V.,  General  Cavaignac, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Pretender,  Fum  the  Fourth, 
Jellerson  Davis,  General  Lee,  Joe  Smith,  and  Brig¬ 
ham  Young,  without  fear  of  getting  into  trouble 
with  the  police.  God  save  Queen  Victoria !  Long 
live  the  Priuee  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  and  all  the  Roy^l  Family ! 

Disputed  possession  of,  or  succession  to,  thrones 
inqicril  all  who  are  connected  with  them  during  the 
turns  of  the  wheel  of  Fortune.  No  man  can  serve 
two  masters,  but  there  are  crises  when  it  is  diflicult 
to  know  exactly  who  is  master,  or  who  will  be  mas¬ 
ter  next  week  or  next  month.  On  such  occasions, 
nothing  can  be  more  likely  than  for  a  man  to  feel 
uncertainty  to  whom  his  allegiance  is  really  and  con¬ 
scientiously  due.  The  dilemma,  or  the  individual’s 
want  of  decision,  gives  rise  to  what  may  be  called 
artifleial  or  conventional  criminality.  It  is  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  rather  than  the  act,  which  make  the 
guilt. 

Alany  of  our  reailers  may  have  seen,  in  Byron’s 
verse,  the  name  of  Labedoyere,  without  knowing 
Labedoyere’s  story.  Its  conclusion  only  regards 
our  present  topic ;  he  was  a  noble  prey,  who  fell 
into  the  fangs  of  an  agent  provocateur. 

Colonel  Labddoyere  w.as  one  of  the  First  Napo¬ 
leon’s  heroes,  whose  imagination  was  filled  with  his 
leader’s  glory ;  but  when  that  leader  was  sent  to 
Elba,  his  legal  masters  were  the  restored  Bourbons. 
In  spite  of  which,  when  Boney  broke  loose  from  his 
island,  Lab^doyhre  was  the  first  colonel  to  his 
flag.  Had  Boney  succeeded  in  holding  his  own, 
it  would  have  been  devotion  and  fideuty  on  the 
soldier’s  part,  to  be  rewarded  by  honors,  grand 
crosses,  and  perhaps  a  marshal’s  baton ;  but  as  Wa¬ 
terloo  checked  the  career  of  triumph,  it  was  deser¬ 
tion,  treason,  treachery. 
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^Vhen  events  began  to  ran  in  what  seemed  a  per¬ 
manent  channel,  the  posseasors  of  power  remembered 
Labddoyfere.  Although  there  was  no  fear  of  Na¬ 
poleon’s  returning  from  St.  Helena,  such  an  instance 
must  be  made  an  example  of.  He  was  then  far 
away  from  Paris,  ^d  might  have  easily  escaped  to 
a  foreign  country.  His  wife,  lately  delivered  of  a 
son,  was  in  the  capital.  She  could  have  joined  him 
when  he  had  placed  himself  out  of  the  reach  of 
danger ;  but  an  af/ent  provocateur  was  sent  to  lure 
him  into  4he  mistake  of  going  to  fetch  his  wife  and 
child,  inducing  him  to  do  so  by  false  information, 
political  and  private,  which  was  communicated  to 
the  public  at  the  time. 

Once  in  Paris,  Labddoyhre  was  watched  from 
hour  to  hour.  There  was  a  fellow  named  Dabasse 
who  had  been  in  the  serviee  of  the  family,  by  whom 
he  had  been  loaded  with  benefit'),  and  who  still  had 
free  access  to  the  house.  To  this  wretch,  now  in¬ 
spector  of  police,  wa.s  confided  the  surveillance  of 
the  guilty  colonel.  No  suspicion  was  attached  to 
his  froquent  presence,  and  he  knew  the  most  trifling 
events  that  passed  in  the  house.  Of  course,  Labc- 
doyfere  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  amount  of  liberty. 
As  Dabasse  had  him  constantly  under  his  thumb, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  his  escape  whenever  he 
was  wanted.  There  was  an  object,  too,  in  allowing 
him  to  indulge  in  this  sense  of  security,  namely,  the 
hope  of  discovering  his  friends  and  connections,  so 
as  to  involve  other  victims  in  his  e.xemplary  punish¬ 
ment. 

At  last  it  was  resolved  to  strike  the  blow.  Labd- 
doyhre  was  arrested.  Dabasse  presided  at  the  op¬ 
eration,  but  without  taking  any  active  part  or  ap¬ 
pearing  in  it.  He  guided  the  emissaries  of  the 
police  and  showed  them  their  victim,  himself  un¬ 
seen.  Lab^doyfere  was  taken  first  to  the  Prefecture 
de  Police,  thence  to  the  General  commanding  the 
First  Military  Division,  and  thence  to  the  prison 
de  I’Abbaye. 

Dabasse,  unsuspected  by  those  whom  he  had  be¬ 
trayed,  still  continued  his  sur^’eillance.  He  pai<l 
frequent  visits  to  the  colonel’s  wife,  who  resided  in 
the  Rue  de  Grenelle-Saint-Gcrmain.  He  contrived 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  her  cook.  The  simple 
woman,  seeing  in  him  nothing  more  than  a  sincere 
and  zealous  mend  of  her  employers,  trusted  him 
completely,  and  even  listened  when  he  talked  to 
her  of  love  !  She  thought  it  was  useless  to  make  a 
mystery  of  anything  that  concerned  the-  colonel’s 
welfare.  She  mentioned  that  they  had  great  ex¬ 
pectations  of  gaining  the  keejier  of  the  prison,  and 
that  she  was  going,  that  very  evening,  to  take  him 
ten  thousand  francs  (£  400)  as  the  price  of  his  com¬ 
plaisance  in  allowing  Labddoycre  to  escape. 

Dabasse  informed  his  chief,  Foudras,  of  tliis 
promising  project,  ami  then  took  up  his  station  at 
the  prison  gate  backed  bv  a  couple  of  other  agents. 
The  imprudent  cook-maid  came ;  he  dropped  his 
mask,  showing  himself  for  what  he  really  was.  Ho 
arrested  the  girl,  who  was  thunderstruck  at  finding 
in  her  adorer  her  chief  accuser. 

On  examination  she  did  not  deny  the  mission 
she  had  undertaken,  adding  that  Dabasse  had 
promised  to  help  her  and  secure  the  execution  of 
the  scheme.  They  took  the  money  of  which  she 
was  the  bearer  and  kept  her  in  confinement  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  was  currently  reported  at 
the  time  that  Dabasse  pocketed  the  ten  thousand 
francs  as  a  recompense  for  his  share  in  the  transac¬ 
tion. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  1815,  Labddoyhre 


appeared  before  the  Second  Council  of  War  of  the 
First  Military  Division.  After  hearing  the  wit¬ 
nesses  for  the  prosecution,  the  Council,  decUrint 
that  the  case  was  clear,  refused  to  allow  the  wit 
nesses  for  the  defimee  to  appear.  Lab^doyhre  w* 
repeatedly  interrupted  in  his  address ;  his  advocate 
was  not  permitted  to  speak.  His  own  explanationi 
and  prote-stations  were  unavailing;  he  was  eog. 
demned  to  death,  and  the  sentence  was  executed 
that  very  s.ame  twenty-ninth  of  August,  1815.  ^ 
si.x  o’clock  in  the  evening  he  was  shot. 

By  a  codicil  to  his  will  dated  Longwood,  2ith 
April,  1821,  Art.  15,  Napoleon  left  50,000  frana 
(£  2,000)  to  Labddoyhre’s  children. 

A  month  after  Labe  Joyere’s  death  Dabasse  (who 
although  accomplished  in  perfidy  was  so  ignorant 
as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  sign  his  name)  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  jiitace-oHicer  at  the  Prefecture  de  Police. 

It  was  a  recoiiijHMise,  in  addition  to  the  ten  thon- 
sand  francs,  for  having  betrayed  and  led  to  the 
slaughter  his  former  m.aster  and  benefactor. 

In  this  sad  I'ase  the  action  of  the  agent  provo 
cateur  who  induced  Lab^doyere  to  return  to  Parii 
instead  of  immediately  crossing  the  frontier  remaiu 
obscure  and  ill-defined.  A  clearer  view  of  the  parti 
played  by  those  gentry  will  be  given  by  instance! 
of  a  less  tragic  nature. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1824,  the  agent  Vonlx 
called  on  a  turner  of  wood  named  Vincent,  living 
at  No.  10,  Rue  du  Roule,  and  ordered  thfee  bun- 
dred  box-wood  egg-cups 5  but  it  was  Indlsjiensable 
that  Bonaparte’s  likeness  should  be  carved  upon 
them,  so  that  you  could  not  use  them  to  cat  a  soft- 
boiled  egg,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  sedition  ! 
and  conspirac}'. 

The  price  was  agreed  upon,  on  conilitlon  that 
the  articles  should  be  supplied  with  the  least  delaj 
possible.  The  egg-cups  were  intended  for  a  foreign 
customer.  The  vessel  by  which  they  were  to  go 
had  been  hidirg  at  Ilftvre,  and  only  waited  tor  then 
to  complete  her  cargo.  The  slightest  unpunctualitj 
in  the  delivery  would  be  productive  of  serious  loss. 

Vincent  promised  that  in  the  course  of  four  dsyi 
the  three  hundred  egg-cups  should  be  sent  to  the 
address  in  the  Rue  Saint- Antoine  given  by  11 
Vonix,  self-styled  mcrch.int.  He  set  to  work  at 
once;  he  did  not  lose  a  minute,  and  on  the  15th  of 
January  his  task  w.as  completed.  lie  begged  his 
mother  to  accompany  the  porter  who  ctirried  tho 
egg-cups,  he  gave  her  the  bill  receipted,  and  they 
went  their  way,  suspecting  no  liarm. 

On  reaching  the  Place  de  Greve,  M.adamc  Vin¬ 
cent  and  the  jwrter  were  arrested  by  one  Deshiu- 
riers,  a  head  of  a  police  brigade.  They  were  taken 
before  the  Commissaire  of  Police ;  the  crime,  if  it 
was  one,  could  not  be  denied.  Vincent’s  house  w.n 
consetjuently  searched,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
pay  a  heavy  fine. 

It  is  clear  that  all  this  was  the  work  of  the  police. 
Vonix  was  the  provocator,  and  Deslauriers,  posted 
on  the  path  of  their  dupes,  was  the  executor  of  the 
Prefecture’s  Iniquitous  act. 

•  This  anecdote,  with  several  others  of  the  kind, 
is  supplied  by  “  The  Police  of  the  Restoration  Un¬ 
veiled,”  by  Fronient.  It  is  remarkable  th.at,  al¬ 
though  no  one  has  a  word  to  say  respecting  the 
police  of  any  reigning  dyna.sty,  the  moment  a  dy¬ 
nasty  has  fairly  fallen,  there  are  plenty  to  reveal  the 
misdeeds  that  were  done  under,  or  in  spite  of,  iw 
authority.  For  it  has  occurred  more  than  once,  in 
France,  that  a  police  has  struggled  hard  to  be  die 
master  and  manager  of  a  government. 
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The  restored  Bourbons  appear  to  have  had  a 
morbid  terror  of  anything  that  bore  the  effigy  or 
coaid  be  regarded  as  a  souvenir  of  any  member  of 
the  Bonaparte  family.  Those  who  possessed  such 
1  articles  concealed  them  carefully ;  for  if  they  did 
not,  they  were  seized  and  destroyed,  if  no  worse 
consequences  ensued.  In  the  room  in  which  this 
paper  is  written,  there  hangs  a  colored  stipplc-en- 
I  graving,  found  amongst  the  writer's  granutather's 
papers.  It  is  lettered  “  Violettes  du  20  Mars, 
1815.”  It  is,  in  fact,  a  bunch  of  violets  with  their 
leaves,  and  the  great  majority  of  observers  would 
discover  nothing  more.  But  the  hint  once  given, 

I  you  discover  in  it  the  profile  of  Napoleon,  a  midcd 
I  leaf  forming  the  historical  cocked  hat,  while  flowers 
define  the  facial  line.  Marie-Louise’s  profile  is 
j  traced  by'  the  twisted  petals  of  other  flowers,  and 
'  tlie  poor  little  King  of  Rome  is  snugly  concealed  in 
the  back  of  a  bud.  What  adventures  this  print 
may  have  had  the  writer  knows  not ;  but  during 
several  years  in  France,  the  knowledge  by  the  po¬ 
lice  of  its  existence  would  have  been,  to  say  the 
least,  inconvenient  to  its  owner. 

In  1822,  the  Prefet  de  Police  received  a  report 
informing  him  that  walking-sticks  were  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Paris,  having  the  bust  of  Bonaparte  for 
their  handle.  The  agent  Chignard  (of  whom  more 
anon)  was  ordered  to  find  out  who  were  the  makers. 
He  ran  all  over  Paris,  and  as  he  could  find  none 
(which  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  he 
was  the  writer  of  the  report  and  the  inventor  of 
the  offence  alleged  to  be  committed),  he  thought  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  order  some  himself.  Conse- 
((uently,  taking  the  name  of  Jackson,  and  transfer¬ 
ring  his  birthpliice  to  America,  he  presented  himself 
at  M.  Laforge’s  shop,  dealer  in  and  maker  of  walk¬ 
ing-sticks  and  canes.  No.  177  Rue  Saint  Martin. 
He  gave  a  large  order  and  a  false  address,  carrying 
away  with  him  patterns  of  the  different  kinds  of 
walking-sticks.  At  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  they 
were  highly  pleased  at  the  steps  taken  by  Chignard, 
and  the  information  he  brought. 

M.  Laforge,  it  appears,  made  inquiries  after  the 
American  Jackson’s  address.  Not  being  able  to 
find  it,  he  concelveil  suspicions  and  declined  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  walking-sticks  required.  Chignard,  furious 
at  his  victim’s  escape,  wrote  him  a  letter  signed,  — 

“I  have  the  honor  to  salute  you, 

“  J.\CKSON,” 

and  offering  to  pay  for  the  sample  of  walking-sticks, 
and  reejuesting  a  receipt  for  the  same  to  be  returned 
by  the  bearer,  adding,  “  I  am  sorry  for  the  expense 
my  order  has  put  you  to ;  but  I  protest,  upon  my 
honor,  that  it  has  alw.ays  been  my  intention  to  pay 
you.  You  will  therefore  lay  all  the  fault  on  those 
who  have  s]K)ke.n  of  me  unfavorably  to  you.” 

Althouirh  M.  Laforge  had  not  complied  with 
Jackson-Chign.ird’s  insidious  request,  the  police 
nevertheless  made  a  search  and  a  seizure  on  his 
iremises.  His  complete  innocence  did  not  screen 
lim  from  the  consequences  of  his  doors  having  been 
darkened  by  so  vile  a  wretch. 

This  same  Chignard  contrived  to  obtain  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  M.  Bonneau,  Minister  of  Police.  He 
vaunted  his  own  devotion,  his  antecedent,  his  zeal, 
his  talents  for  discovering  whatever  existed,  and 
even  for  producing  what  did  not  exist.  Chignard 
seemed  a  valuable  recruit,  and  M.  Bonneau  deter¬ 
mined  to  employ  him,  allowing  him  to  do  his  best 
for  the  interest  and  glory  of  the  police. 

Chignard  was  lavish  of  his  thanks,  and  promised 


that  something  should  be  forthcoming  before  very 
long.  He  started  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  announced  to  his  patron  that 
there  were  several  considerable  depots  of  muskets  in 
Paris ;  that  the  enemies  of  the  government  might 
seize  them ;  that  the  liberal  party  perhaps  enter¬ 
tained  criminal  intentions.  To  prevent  grave  mis¬ 
fortunes,  in  his  opinion,  every  possible  means  ought 
to  be  employed  to  discover  where  the  muskets  were 
stored,  and  to  obtain  possession  of  them  at  any 
price.  They  would  thus  insure  the  double  advan¬ 
tage  of  crippling  the  resources  of  the  enemies  of 
France  and  of  enriching  the  arsenab  with  a  large 
number  of  weapons. 

Chignanl’s  advice  was  considered  excellent  He 
was  complimented  on  bis  good  and  laudable  inten¬ 
tions,  ami  received  carte  blanche  for  the  pursuit  of 
his  investigations.  He  hunted  Paris  through  to  find 
a  depdt  of  fire-arms.  On  his  way  along  the  Quai  de 
la  Ferraille  or  de  la  Mdgbsseric,  observing  that  one 
Madame  Jamain  had  muskets  for  sale  displayed  in 
her  shop,  “  Here ’s  my  depdt,  at  last !  ”  he  chuckled 
to  himself.  “  I  want  thirty'  thousand  guns  with 
their  bayonets :  if  they'  are  anywhere  they  must  be 
there.  Chignard,  my  boy',  your  bread  is  ibuttered  ! 
you  have  only  to  introduce  yourself  properly. 

“  Let  us  see,  then  ;  1.  had  better  drop  Chignard. 
Yes;  I  am  a  Captain  Brown,  sent  by'  the  LiMrator 
Bolivar,  from  Colombia,  to  purchase  five-and-twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  muskets,  for  the  recruits  with 
whom  he  is  going  to  increase  his  army.  No  one 
will  suspect  me,  with  my  gypsy  complexion.  I  must 
have  a  captain’s  commission,  a  written  order  to  buy 
the  arms,  and  letters  of  credit  on  London ;  those  I 
can  fabricate.  References  in  Paris  I  can  easily  find, 
by  giving  them  a  slight  interest  in  the  affair.  There 
are  plenty'  of  honest  fellows  who  will  oblige  me  in 
that.  I  must  have  a  lodging  outside  the  Barrifere,  — 
suppose  we  say  at  the  Maison  Blanche ;  I  must  en¬ 
gage  carters  to  take  the  guns  and  carry  them  away, 
—  they  can  board  and  loilge  at  the  inn  ;  that  will 
help  to  swell  my  bill;  and,  not  to  look  like  an  ad¬ 
venturer,  a  cab  will  be  indispensable.  Decidedly', 
an  envoy  from  the  Liberator  of  Colombia  cannot 
tramp  about  Paris  on  foot.  Of  tact  and  impudence 
I  have  a  sufficient  dose  ;  I  can  lie  to  perfection,  up¬ 
on  occasions  ;  allong,  Chignard  !  succixis  is  certain.” 

Captain  Brown,  of  the  Colombian  Republic’s  ser¬ 
vice,  on  alighting  from  his  cab  at  the  Maison 
Blanche,  did  not  fail  to  give  himself  airs  of  impor¬ 
tance.  However  often  they  get  bitten,  Paris  people 
judge  by  outside  apiiearances  ;  experience  does  not 
teach  them  wisdom.  Chignard  was  taken  for  a  rich 
South  American,  quite  comme  il  fant.  When  his 
horse  had  eaten  a  feed  of  corn,  be  started  for  Paris, 
saying  that  he  should  be  back  that  evening,  and  that 
he  should  probably  send  some  carters  to  lodge  there, 
who  were  in  his  service.  The  carters  were  easy' 
enough  to  find,  but  he  took  care  not  to  let  them  in¬ 
to  the  secret,  merely  telling  them  that  they  were  to 
wait  for  a  cargo  of  merchandise,  —  with  which  they 
and  their  horses  were  perfectly'  satlsfieil. 

Next  day.  Captain  Brown  drove  to  Madame  Ja- 
main’s  door ;  they  entered  the  back  parlor,  each  took 
a  chair,  and  the  Captain  fully  e.xplained  his  mission, 
adding,  “  It  was  the  merest  chance  which  led  me  to 
stroll  past  your  house,  and  I  make  you  the  first  offer, 
in  case  you  can  supply  me  with  what  I  want.” 

Madame  Jamaiii,  who  had  suffered  seizures  in 
1815  and  1816  for  the  sale  of  muskets,  was  distrust¬ 
ful  and  suspicious,  and  only  gave  evasive  answers. 
The  Colombian  envoy,  perceiving  it,  produced  his 
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captain’s  commission,  his  written  orders  from  his 
government,  and  his  letters  of  credit  foiged  in  Par¬ 
is,  but  which  nevertheless  bore  the  Calais  postmark. 
These  documents  appeased  the  lady’s  fears.  She 
sent  to  the  Maison  ulanche  to  make  inquiries  re¬ 
specting  her  American  customer.  The  replies  were 
satisfactory,  —  as  were  those  of  the  carters.  Chig- 
nard  Brown  gave  her  the  address  of  Messieurs  Baron 
and  Boivin,  bankers,  as  he  called  them,  residing  in 
the  Rue  d’ Artois.  Madame  sent  a  trusty  messenger 
there,  who  returned  with  an  answer  which  removed 
all  hesitation.  The  transaction  was  as  safe  as  if  she 
were  dealing  with  a  Rothschild. 

At  a  subsequent  interview,  the  lady,  grown  more 
confident,  and  delighted  to  effect  so  large  a  sale, 
avowed  to  Captain  Brown  that  she  could  furnish 
the  number  oi  muskets  he  required ;  that  those 
which  he  saw  in  her  warehouses  mostly  belonged  to 
National  Guards,  who  had  sent  tliem  there  for  re¬ 
pair.  But,  if  his  intentions  remained  the  same,  she 
would  contrive  to  procure  him  the  quantity  de¬ 
manded,  on  condition  of  his  p.aying  ready  money  at 
the  moment  of  delivery.  If  that  suited,  she  ex- 
piectcd  to  see  him  to  dinner  the  next  day  at  five 
precisely ;  she  would  then  show  him  different  pat¬ 
terns  of  French,  English,  and  Prussian  muskets. 
Chignard-Brown  accepted  all;  he  had  not  re.ally 
the  right  to  raise  objections.  He  kept  the  appoint¬ 
ment  punctually,  he  found  no  fault  with  what  was 
shown  him,  and  did  not  bargain  too  sharply  about 
the  price.  The  Dame  Jamain  promised  to  deliver 
the  first  consignment  of  goods  in  the  course  of  three 
days ;  and  the  last  before  the  end  of  the  week.  They 
dined ;  and  both,  feeling  their  appetite  sharpened 
by  success,  did  honor  to  the  dishes  set  before  them. 

Madame  Jamain  indeed  was  so  well  please;!  th.at, 
at  dessert,  she  presented  Coldmbia’s  envoy  with 
a  box-wood  snuff-box  lined  with  silver  gilt,  and  a 
superb  pair  of  pistols,  to  testify  her  grateful  sense 
of  the  preference  accorded  to  her ! 

M.  Bonneau,  informed  of  all  these  details,  took 
his  measures  accordingly.  The  day  fixeil  for  the 
first  delivery  arrived.  According  to  M.  Bonneau’s 
orders  (who  soon  came  himscIH,  Chignard-Brown 
proceeded  to  the  Caf<£  de  la  Place  du  Chatelet, 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  Commissaire  de 
Police,  D^noyer,  and  by  Dcslauriers,  chief  of  a 
brigade  under  the  Inspector  Bonneau,  di^ulsed  as 
a  porter.  Two  peace-officers  and  several  egents  of 
the  central  jwlice  were  also  there.  One  of  them 
went  up  to  Brown,  to  give  him  Inspector  Bonneau’s 
orders. 

At  the  appointed  hour.  Brown  went  to  Madame 
Jamain’s  house.  He  left  it  at  ten  o’clock  in  coiit> 
pany  with  a  young  man  who  was  either  a  partner 
or  had  an  interest  in  the  business.  The  Dame 
Jamain  went  out  alone,  each  one  going  their  own 
way,  to  avoid  any  unpleasant  encounter.  The 
young  man  led  Brown  up  .and  down  several  streets 
and  trough  different  quarters  of  the  town,  in  order 
to  throw  any  one  who  might  be  following  them  ofif 
the  scent.  At  last  he  took  him  to  the  Rue  St 
Denis,  and  made  him  enter  a  wagon-office,  where 
they  found  Dame  Jamain  already  arrived.  Com¬ 
missaire  D^noyer,  the  agents,  and  peace-officers, 
who  had  tracked  their  heeu,  hid  themselves  close  to 
the  wagon-office. 

Brown,  who  was  requested  to  pay  for  the  muskets 
before  their  delivery,  insisted  on  first  seeing  them, 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  they  were  properly 
packed.  Upon  which,  the  young  man  who  accom¬ 
panied  him  took  him  to  a  hay-Toft  at  the  back  of 


the  building,  and  throwing  aside  a  few  trusses  of 
hay,  showed  him  several  boxes  containing  muskets 
of  French  manufacture,  together  with  their  bayo¬ 
nets.  At  that  moment,  the  Commissaire  de  Police, 
with  the  rest  of  his  agents,  made  their  appearance 
and  effected  the  seizure.  Chignard-Brown  took 
advantage  of  the  confusion  that  followed  to  slip 
away  unobserved. 

The  seizure  enriched  the  government  arsenals 
with  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  thousand  ■  muskets  for 
which  the  Dame  Jamain  was  never  paid  a  sou.  She 
was  even  very  glad  to  compromise’ with  the  PnS- 
fecture  de  Police  respecting  the  fine  which  they 
could  have  inflicted  on  her.  As  to  the  carters,  they 
were  obliged  to  pocket  their  loss  of  time.  The 
police  had  nothing  to  say  to  them  ;  and  they  ought 
to  have  considered  themselves  fortunate  in  having 
to  complain  of  no  worse  misfortune. 

A  government  besieged  outside  Its  walls  by  hun¬ 
gry  nval  dynasties  ready  to  tear  It  to  pieces,  is  nat¬ 
urally  anxious  to  forest;ill  their  attacks  and  to  frus¬ 
trate  every  move  that  can  be  possibly  meant  as  an 
aggre.ssion.  Hence  it  listens  to,  and  leans  on  the 
support  of  its  police,  sometimes  almost  becoming  its 
slave.  It  was  in  consequence  of  fears  of  danger 
from  without,  that  there  existed  in  Ixindon,  from 
1816  to  1822,  a  French  police  which  was  scarcely  a 
secret.  At  the  head  of  it  was  the  Comte  de  Bri- 
vasac-Be.aumont,  having  under  his  orders  sundry 
French  agents,  two  of  whom  were  named  Curiat 
and  Troupelinihre.  They  kept  an  eye  on  the 
French  refugees,  and  Brivasac-neaumont,  in  conse- 
(luence,  had  frequent  communications  with  Copiier, 
the  head  of  the  Alien  Office.  It  was  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  h'ls  solicitations  that  General  Gourgand 
was  obliged  to  leave  London  without  being  allowed 
tlie  time  even  to  put  his  private  affairs  In  order. 

Brivasac  had  a  handsome  stipend  ;  but  as  his  hab¬ 
its  were  likewise  expensive,  he  was  twice  arrested  for 
debt,  and  lost  consideration  in  consequence.  He 
then  debased  himself  to  accept  the  pay  of  any  for-  | 
cign  ambassador.  He  mixed  himself  up  with  so 
many  intrigues  that  he  ended  by  setting  them  all 
by  the  ears  together.  At  last,  M.  Decazes  recalled 
him,  at  the  reciuest  of  the  ambassador  of  France. 

Brivasac-Beaumont,  reduced  to  distress,  was  only 
too  glad  to  turn  his  back  on  England.  Not  being 
possessed  of  sufficient  tact  to  conceal  completely  the 
part  he  was  playing,  people  discovered  what  sort  of 
animal  was  hidden  beneath  the  false  sleek  skin. 
They  tormented  him  with  scoffs  and  jeers,  which,  as 
he  understood  English  but  Imperfectly,  he  did  not 
always  understand  and  could  never  retort.  Al¬ 
though  many  spared  him  fur  the  sake  of  his  employ¬ 
ers,  he  had  to  submit  to  occasional  Insult.  A  noble¬ 
man,  into  whose  snuff-bo.x  he  had  taken  the  liberty 
of  thrusting  his  fingers  unasked,  thought  proper  to  i 
feel  offended  at  the  circumstance,  and  put  the  box 
aside  .03  if  polluted  and  unservice.oble.  At  this,  the 
world  indulged  in  its  joke,  by  dubbing  the  offender, 
the  Count  of  the  Snufif-box,  whenever  he  ventured 
to  appear  in  society.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  M. 
Francliel  sent  him  off  to  the  environs  of  Bordeaux, 
with  orders  never  to  show  himself  in  the  metropolis, 
under  pain  of  losing  the  money-allowance  made 
him. 

The  French  ambassador  at  London,  in  1825,  still 
maintained  a  Secret  Police,  for  the  surveillance  of 
French  refugees.  One  of  M.  de  Polignac’s  principal 
agents  was  named  Desprbs,  but  thei.e  were  several 
others  in  the  pay  of  the  emoassy.  They  carefully 
watched  the  arrival  and  departure  d*  French  travel- 
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lei*«  notice  of  the  same  to  the  authorities  at 
home.  Their  reports  were  addressed  to  M.  de  Car- 
biire,  then  Minister  rf  the  Interior,  and  were  pre¬ 
served  in  the  French  Home  Office,  together  with 
other  official  papers. 

The  violation  of  the  secrecy  of  letters,  so  common 
a  practice  with  the  police  of  the  Empire,  was  equally 
familiar  to  the  police  of  the  Restoration,  who  scarce¬ 
ly  made  a  mystery  of  their  proceedings. 

A  general,  appointe<l  soon  after  the  first  Restora¬ 
tion  to  command  one  of  the  fortresses  in  the  Departe- 
ment  du  Nord,  took  possession  of  bis  post;  but  as 
he  bad  still  some  business  unsettled  in  Paris,  he  left 
an  officer  there  charged  with  the  task  of  superin¬ 
tending  it  They  kept  up  an  active  correspondence 
toirether,  but  quite  unconnected  with  public  affairs. 

"it  would  seem  that  an  order  must  have  been  giv¬ 
en  to  stop  and  open  all  letters  coming  fram  the 
frontier;  for  every  one  which  the  officer  received 
had  been  subjected  to  that  inspection,  and  the  in¬ 
spectors  bad  not  given  themselves  the  trouble  even 
to  seal  up  the  letters  again.  He  received  two  in 
this  state  without  making  any  complaint ;  but  at  the 
third  he  betook  himself  to  the  post-office.  lie  asked 
for  the  head  of  the  receiving  department,  an<l  quiet¬ 
ly  remarked  that  he  had  no  objection  to  their  read¬ 
ing  his  letters  whenever  tliey  thought  it  desirable 
to  do  so :  but  he  begged  them  to  have  the  goodness 
to  close  them  again,  to  prevent  the  porter  of  his 
house  from  becoming  acquainted  with  their  con¬ 
tents.  The  official  stammered  out  a  few  unmean¬ 
ing  phrases,  without  attempting  either  to  deny  the 
fact  or  to  excuse  it.  He  simply  promised  that  the 
oversight  should  not  occur  again ;  and  in  fact,  from 
that  time,  they  did  reseal  tlie  letters  opened. 

The  first  public  avowal  of  the  practice  was  made 
at  the  trial  of  Madame  de  Lavalette  and  of  Mes¬ 
sieurs  Wilson,  Bruce,  and  Hutchinson,  for  the  es¬ 
cape  of  M.  de  Lavalette,  when  the  odious  custom 
was  treated  as  almost  legal.  The  charges  against 
the  English  officers  rested  entirely  on  the  contents 
of  a  letter  intercepted  and  opened  at  the  post.  The 
defendants  protested  with  just  indignation  against 
the  violation  of  their  correspondence ;  but  such  was 
the  force  of  party  spirit  that  not  one  single  magis¬ 
trate  raised  his  voice  to  disavow  the  bnse  act  of 
which  the  police  took  care  to  proclaim  them  accom¬ 
plices.  They  did  not  refuse  to  entertain  an  .iccusa- 
tion  based  on  a  manoeuvre  which  deserved  their 
severity  even  more  than  the  charge  sup^iortcd  bv  it. 

During  several  years  there  existed  at  the  Pre¬ 
fecture  of  Police  a  service  organized  to  obtain 
cognizance  of  the  correspondence  of  the  English 
ambassador  with  the  British  Government.  The 
plan  and  execution  of  this  work  of  darkness  is  due 
to  one  Sieiir  Boudras,  who  had  the  title  of  Inspec¬ 
tor-General  of  Police.  Having  at  his  disposal  very 
laige  sums  of  money,  he  contrived  to  corrupt  in 
several  of  the  foreign  legations  the  individuals  who 
had  to  receive  and  deliver  the  ambassador's  cor¬ 
respondence  with  their  respective  Courts.  The 
English  affair  was  managed  thus :  — 

The  packets  an<l  letters  which  arrived  at  or  were 
sent  off  from  the  English  embassy,  were  handed  by 
the  factotum  of  the  legation  to  a  police  agent.  He 
(the  factotum)  for  several  years  had  indulged  in 
playing  this  lucrative  game,  which  brought  him  in 
three  or  four  hundred  francs  (£  12  or  £  16)  per 
month,  according  to  circumstances.  On  the  four¬ 
teenth  of  Octo&r,  1822,  he  received  for  his  half 
month  one  hundr^  and  fifty  francs,  which  were 
brought  to  him  by  the  subordinate  of  the  principal 


agent.  Very  early  everj'  Monday  and  Friday 
morning,  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  English  mail, 
which  mways  happened  in  the  course  of  the  Sunday 
or  the  Thursday  night,  the  employee  of  the  embassy 
himself  delivered  to  the  individual  in  the  service  of 
the  agent  erf  police,  the  correspondence  received  by 
that  night’s  mail.  He  (the  individual)  took  it  to 
his  principal,  wlio  purposely  resided  (close  to  the 
English  emb^y)  in  the  Rue  de  Surene,  No.  8,  on 
the  second  floor,  over  the  entresol. 

Tlie  letters  were  then  opened.  Copies  were  ta¬ 
ken  of  what  seemed  important,  and  then,  after  restore 
ing  them  to  their  original  state,  they  were  sent  to 
the  embassy  under  cover,  or  simply  put  into  the 
post,  as  it  might  be.  In  the  evening,  the  same 
maticcuvres  were  repeated  with  the  packets  and 
letters  that  were  to  leave  by  the  maiL 

At  the  outset  the  trick  was  clumsily  played  ;  they 
neglected  to  take  sufficient  precautions.  In  conse- 
({uence  therefore  of  suspicions  expressed  by  their 
victims,  they  proceeded  with  greater  circumspec¬ 
tion  and  imjiroved  tlieir  mode  of  manipulation. 
They  removed  traces  of  handling  with  an  ironing- 
box.  They  had  used,  for  imitating  seals,  a  paste 
so  soft  that  the  re-impression  lost  all  its  sharpness. 
This  difficulty  was  overcome  by  a  young  man 
named  Lenoir,  who  was  specially  employed  to  open 
and  reseal  letters.  He  discovered  the  secret  of  a 
metallic  composition  which,  after  receiving  tlie  im¬ 
pression  of  a  seal,  became  extremely  hard.  By 
means  of  this,  they  soon  possessed  perfect  fac-similes 
of  the  seals,  not  only  of  the  ambassadors’  correspond¬ 
ents,  but  of  the  amb:issadors  themselves. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwitlistanding  this  signal 
service,  Ixmoir  was  subsequently  dismissed  without 
their  taking  the  pi-ccaiit!oii  to  purchase  liis  silence, 
whether  they  tliought  he  would  be  discreet  for  his 
own  .sake,  or  whether  they  defied  public  opinion  to 
such  an  extent  ns  to  lie  Indiirerent  about  the  disclos¬ 
ures  he  might  make.  lie  himself,  glad  to  escape 
from  so  questionable  a  career,  established  liimself  in 
an  honorable  profession  at  a  distance  from  the  capital. 

The  inspection  of  the  correspondence  sent  away 
from  Paris  necessarily  made  it  late  for  the  post. 
To  silence  complaints,  and  to  denote  wliat  it  was, 
tliis  tardy  packet  was  always  addressed,  in  Eiigll.sh 
to  M.  Jonepk  Plaiita,  one  of  the  Under  Secretarie* 
of  State,  Foreign  Ojfi.ee,  London.  This  precaution 
was  taken  liecaiise  the  post-office  was  often  full  of 
ficople  as  the  time  for  closing  the  bags  appro.ached. 
If  any  one  asked  where  the  packet  came  from  —  a 
question  which  was  sometimes  put  with  complaints 
at  the  lateness  of  its  arrival  —  the  answer  serving 
as  a  password  v;as,  “  It  is  sent  on  the  part  of  ^ 
Robert.” 

Wlienever  e.xtraordinary  couriers  arrived,  at¬ 
tempts  were  m.ade  to  turn  them  to  account ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  -changes  afti*r  iL  Anglhs’s  re¬ 
tirement  little  use  could  be  made  of  tliat  opportu¬ 
nity,  although  they  were  well  aware  what  treasures 
of  information  might  be  thence  obtained.  Under 
the  preceding  administration,  however,  they  some¬ 
times  employed  four  translators  and  as  many  manip¬ 
ulators  to  get  at  the  contents  of  the  despatcht» 
addressed  to  the  Enlrlish  ministry,  Lord  Castlcreagh 
especially.  Whole  nights  were  8{>ent  in  this  credit¬ 
able  labor,  the  translators  were  kept  in  constant 
employment,  and  were  rewarded  with  liberal  sala¬ 
ries.  M.  P.osquier,  then  Prefet  de  Police,  allowed 
M.  Foudras  five  or  six  hundred  francs  a  month  for 
th^ayment  of  his  interpreters. 

Txe  French  police  first  took  form  under  lieuten- 
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antB-general,  respecting  whom  we  have  room  for 
only  one  short  anecdote.  This  occurred  before  the 
First  Revolution,  when  manners  were  different  to 
what  they  are  notr. 

Signs  were  then  not  confined  to  inns,  almost 
every  shop  displaying  its  own.  A  milliner  chose 
for  hers  (quite  artistically  painted)  an  ecclesiastic 
in  full  canonicals  selecting  women’s  caps  and  mak¬ 
ing  love  to  the  girls  in  the  shop.  Under  this  sign 
was  written  “  A  VAbhe  cof/uet”  “  the  coquettish 
abb^.”  The  lieutenant-general,  Hdrault,  a  big¬ 
oted  and  narrow-minded  person,  thought  the  picture 
highly  improper,  scandalous,  libellous,  all  that  was 
bad.  As  soon  as  he  got  liome  he  ordered  one  of 
his  officers  to  fetch  the  “  Abbe  coquet "  and  bring 
him  there  forthwith.  The  officer,  accustomed  to 
orders  of  this  sort,  went  to  the  lodgings  of  an  abbe 
named  Coquet,  compelled  him  to  get  out  of  bed  and 
accompany  him  to  the  lieutenant-general’s  hotel. 

“  Monseigneur,”  he  announced  to  his  chief,  “  the 
Abbd  Coquet  is  here.” 

“  Very  well ;  put  him  into  the  attic.” 

So  said  so  done.  The  ^vretched  abbe,  dying  of 
hunger  and  cold,  protested  loudly. 

“Monseigneur,”  the  policeman  asked  next  day, 
“  what  are  we  to  do  with  this  Abbe  Coquet,  whom 
you  told  us  to  shut  up  in  the  attic  ?  He  is  in  our 
way,  and  gives  a  deal  of  trouble.” 

“  Burn  him,  if  you  like,”  was  the  off-hand  reply.. 

An  explanation  ensued  and  the  mistake  was  rec¬ 
tified.  The  abbe  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  an  apiology  and  an  invitation  to  dinner. 

All  records  of  criminal  police,  English  or  feft^ign, 
tend  to  confirm  our  homely  proverb  that  “  murder 
will  out”  If  the  unknown  perpetrator  of  a  crime 
is  often  discovered  by  the  ingenuity  and  sagacity  of 
clever  jxilice  agents,  there  are  also  instances  in 
which  apparent  chance  or  some  quite  unlooked-for. 
revelation  gives  the  clew  to  a  mystery  on  which 
the  police  had  been  unable  to  throw  a  ray  of  light. 
Such  was  the  case  with  a  crime  now  famous  in  ju¬ 
dicial  annals  —  the  murder  in  the  Rue  Vaiigirard. 

The  widow  Houet,  seventy  years  of  age,  and 
possessed  of  a  fortune  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  francs  (£  6,000),  lived,  in  1821,  at  No.  21,  Rue 
St  Jacques.  She  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a 
daughter.  The  daughter  was  married  to  an  ex- 
wineshop-keeper,  named  Robert,  who  was  not  al¬ 
ways  on  friendly  terms  with  his  mother-in-law. 
The  son,  a  tall  and  strong  young  man,  but  of  weak 
and  narrow  intellect,  resided  with  his  motlier,  work¬ 
ing  in  a  shop  for  two  francs  a  day  as  homme  de 
peine,  or  bearer  of  burdens,  —  poor  pay  for  the  son 
of  so  rich  a  mother. 

But  although  the  old  lady  was  thus  comparatively 
wealthy  in  respect  to  her  habits  and  her  condition 
in  life,  she  had  no  other  servant  than  a  journey- 
woman  who  came  every  morning  to  arrange  her 
apartment  and  go  on  her  errands.  On  the  IStli  of 
Mptember,  1821,  this  charwoman  having  arrived 
later  than  usual,  the  widow  Houet  scolded  her 
severely  and  then  sent  her  to  fetch  things  from  a 
considerable  distance.  After  her  departure  some 
person,  who  remained  unknown,  came  to  see  the 
old  lady,  and  they  left  the  house  in  company. 
Where  did  that  person  take  her  to  ?  They  could 
not  find  out,  for  she  never  came  back. 

In  consequence  of  the  ill-will  subsisting  between 
the  widow  and  the  son-in-law,  public  opinion  ac¬ 
cused  the  latter.  At  her  death  he  would  inherit 
half  her  fortune.  Robert  was  arrested  in  conse¬ 
quence,  together  with  one  of  his  fiiends  named  Bas- 


tien,  also  an  ex-marchand  de  vine  but  then  a  master 
carpenter.  An  investigation  took  place,  but  as  it 
led  to  nothing  they  were  discharged  at  the  end  of 
several  months. 

Three  years  afterwanls,  in  1824,  the  authorities 
believing  they  had  surer  evidence,  Robert  and  Bas- 
tien  were  again  taken  into  custody,  closely  interro¬ 
gated,  and  again  set  at  liberty. 

Nearlpf  ten  years  elapsed  after  this  second  legal 
proceeding.  A  few  months  more  and  the  decen¬ 
nial  prescription  would  cover  the  case  wit!;  its  pro¬ 
tective  mantle  and  allow  the  crime  to  go  unpun¬ 
ished.  Public  curiosity  had  cooled  down  long  ago. 
The  widow  Houet’s  disappearance  was  forgotten  by 
many  and  never  known  by  most  iieople,  when  m 

the  month  of  March,  1833,  one  C - ,  who  had 

suffered  former  convictions,  but  who  then  was  a  sort  ! 
of  man  of  business  and  Bastien’s  dear  friend  and 
counsellor,  made  advances  to  another  lilwrated 
jail-bird  (formerly  an  agent  in  Vidocq’s  brigade, 
and  retained  in  the  Service  de  SQrete  as  “  indica¬ 
tor,”)  and  told  him  in  confidence  that,  if  the  police 
would  give  him  five  hundred  francs,  he  would  tell 
them  who  had  murdered  the  widow  Houet,  and 
would  enable  them  to  find  the  body  of  the  victim. 

The  |Moposition,  communicated  to  the  chief  of  the 

Service  de  Surety,  was  at  once  accepted.  C - 

Ijegan  by  stating  that  Robert  had  lieen  the  instiga- 
gor  of  the  crime ;  that  Baslien  had  been  induced  to 
commit  it  only  by  repeated  jiromises  of  money, 
which  promises  had  not  been  fulfilled  ;  for  the  Civil 
Tribunal  having  only  allowed  the  widow  Houet’s 
daughter  (Robert’s  wife)  an  annual  income  of  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  francs  (£  60)  until  the  expiration  of 
the  time  fixed  by  the  law  for  succeeding  to  the  en¬ 
tire  property  of  persons  who  have  disappeared, 
Robert,  in  consequence  of  this  straitened  allowance, 
the  smallness  of  which  he  had  not  foreseen,  at  first 
eluded  his  promises  and  then  seemed  to  forget  them, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  the  hand  held  out  in  demand 
of  payment  was  still  stained  with  the  blood  of  their 
victim. 

“  Bastien  lately  told  me,”  added  C - ,  “  that 

this  time  he  expected  Robert  would  pay  him  the 
money  that  had  been  promised  so  long ;  that  he  had 
written  to  him  at  Villeneuve-le-Uoi  (where  he  and 
his  wife  were  leading  a  very  retired  life)  ;  and  that 
his  letter,  besides  other  threats,  contained  these 
words :  Remember  llie  garden  belonging  to  No.  81, 
Rue  de  Vaugirard  .  .  i .  you  know  at  ffleen  feet 
from  the  bafk  wall  and  fourteen  feet  from  the  side 
wall ....  the  dead  perhaps  might  reappear.” 

The  horrible  drama  was  accomplished  thus.  In 
the  beginning  of  September,  1821,  Robert,  after 
making  sure  of  Bastien’s  complicity,  hired  in  the 
Rue  Vaugirard  an  isolated  house  with  a  garden,  in 
which  he  installed  Bastien.  That  individual  dug  a 
deep  hole,  bought  a  rope  and  a  quantity  of  quick¬ 
lime.  After  which,  one  Sunday  morning,  he  called 
on  the  widow  Houet  and  told  her  that  her  daughter 
and  her  son-in-law  were  expecting  her  in  their  new 
house  to  dejeuner.  The  old  lady,  knowing  Bastien 
to  be  intimate  with  her  children,  and  consequently 
suspecting  nothing  wrong,  did  not  hesitate  to  get 
into  a  hackney  coach  and  drive  with  him  to  the 
Rue  de  Vaugirard. 

Now  several  houses  in  that  street  bore  the  No. 
81.  They  got  out  of  the  coach  to  see  which  was 
theirs.  Bastien  sent  the  coachman  away  to  prevent 
him  from  noticing  where  they  entered.  On  reach¬ 
ing  the  garden  BasUen  twisted  the  rope  round  the 
old  woman’s  neck  and  in  half  a  minute  she  was 
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gtraogled.  He  then  pushed  the  body  into  the  hole, 
covered  it  with  a  thick  layer  of  quicklime,  carefully 
levelling  the  earth  over  all.  That  done,  he  went 
and  enjoyed  the  dejeuner,  which  had  been  prepared 
as  a’  bait  for  the  widow  Houet  in  case  of  need. 

All  these  facts  were  proved  in  evidence.  The 
body  was  found  precisely  at  the  spot  marked  on  a 

Ian  found  in  Bastien’s  portfolio.  The  tender- 

earted  jury,  nevertheless,  gave  Robert  and  Bastien 
the  benefit  of  attenuating  circumstances!  They 
were  therefore  only  sentenced  to  travaux  forces  a 
perpetuUe',  bard  labor  for  life,  of  which  they  had 
already  cheated  justice  out  of  ten  years  by  remain¬ 
ing  at  large. 

THE  ASTRONOMERS -BEFORE  THE 
GREAT  PYRAMID. 

[TnuuUted  for  Kvut  Sati-rdat  flrom  the  Revue  ties  Deux 
Mondes.]  $ 

From  all  time  people  have  distrusted  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  the  exact  sciences  in  the  domain  of  histori¬ 
cal  criticism;  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  had 
some  reason  for  doin<j  so,  for  mathematical  certain¬ 
ty  rests  on  bases  and  borrows  processes  of  reasoning 
which  are  too  narrow  for  the  most  likely  and  least 
contested  events  of  the  past.  However,  it  is  permit¬ 
ted  to  indulge  in  scientific  speculations  which  en¬ 
deavor  to  c.xplain  the  indecisive  testimonies  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  It  is  on  this  title  that  we  may  judge  worthy 
of  attention  the  investigations  of  a  Scotch  astrono¬ 
mer,  M.  Piazzi  Smith,  on  the  origin  and  design  of 
the  pyramids,  those  curious  monuments  which  have 
remained  the  most  inexplicable  of  the  hieroglyphics 
of  Egyptian  archmology. 

Among  the  numerous  pyramids  which  still  stand 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  most  high  and  perfect 
in  construction  is  that  which  people  usually  desig¬ 
nate  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Djizeh, 
and  which  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  spe¬ 
cial  characteristics.  It  is,  it  seems,  the  most  an¬ 
cient;  the  Pharaoh  Chafra  or  Chephren,  who  had  it 
built,  belonged  to  the  seeond  dynasty  and  lived,  it 
is  aflirraed,  forty  or  sixty  centuries  ago.  The  m.a- 
sonry  has  been  cut  with  so  much  art  and  care  that 
it  is  with  difficulty  one  can  distinguish,  even  now,  in 
the  interior  of  the  narrow  passages  which  intersect 
it,  the  seams  of  the  immense  blocks  of  which  it  is 
composed.  The  granite  and  limestone  are  super¬ 
posed  in  an  apparently  studied  oriler ;  may  not  this 
association  of  different  materials  have  an  enigmatic 
sense  which  escapes  us  ?  In  short,  this  great  pyra¬ 
mid  is  pierced  with  inclined  or  horizontal  galleries, 
chambers,  obscure  cavities  in  which  certain  combi¬ 
nations  appear  to  have  been  sought  after  with  par¬ 
ticular  care.  Certainly  it  is  not  a  shapeless  mass,  as 
one  long  believed  it  to  be.  Exact  measurements 
have  discovered  exact  proportions,  relations  of  sim¬ 
ple  and  uniform  grandeur ;  on  the  whole  these  rough 
stones,  in  spite  of  the  heaviness  and  bulk  of  their 
first  appearance,  have  a  mysterious  sense,  real  or 
emblematical,  of  which  it  is  irritating  not  to  discov¬ 
er  the  key.  It  is  beside  the  most  colossal  and  solid 
edifice  which  men  have  ever  raised,  so  much  so  that 
innumerable  periods  of  years  have  passed  over  it 
without  sensibly  changing  its  ibrm  and  structure. 

Archteologists,  confining  themselves  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  it  from  the  point  of  view  which  is  habitu¬ 
al  to  them,  have  compared  it  with  the  other  vestiges 
of  Egj-ptian  antiquity,  and  have  concluded  from  it, 
not  without  pfousible  motives,  that  it  was  a  tomb 
more  ostentanous  than  the  others.  Such  a  mass 


could  only,  if  we  believe  them,  have  been  destined 
to  protect  for  an  indefinite  time  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  king  who  ordered  its'  construction.  This  in¬ 
terpretation  is  justified  by  numerous  analogies. 
There  is,  as  in  the  most  authentic  tombs,  the  same 
care  used  in  concealing  the  sarcophagus  in  an  im¬ 
penetrable  retreat,  in  barring  the  issues  to  the  sepul¬ 
chral  chamber,  in  concealing  by  ingenious  precau¬ 
tions  the  retreat  where  death  was  to  wait  for  the  , 
future  resurrection.  If  there  hail  existed  no  indica-  I 
tions  of  another  destination,  it  would  have  been 
lawful,  to  affirm  that  w.as  the  only  design  of  so  gi¬ 
gantic  a  work ;  but  how  accord  this  hypothesis  with 
the  more  precise  indications  which  explorers,  rule 
and  quadrant  in  hand,  have  ended  by  discovering  ‘f 

Let  us  examine  first  the  principal  data  of  this 
singular  archaeological  problem.  The  base  is  a  jier- 
fect  sijuare,  or  at  least  differs  so  little  from  one  that 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  deviation  between 
the  theoretical  and  observed  form  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  negligence  of  the  constructors  or  to  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  process  of  measurement.  The  four 
sides  are  turned  very  exactly  towards  the  four  car¬ 
dinal  points,  and  the  faces  all  present  the  same  in¬ 
clination.  The  successive  layers,  unequal  lietween 
themselves,  each  preserve  an  uniform  thickness  on 
the  circumference  of  the  pyramid.  The  gallery 
which  is  the  only  entrance  to  the  monument  an  l 
which  prolongs  itself  in  a  right  line  to  the  subter¬ 
ranean  chamber  is  just  as  much  inclined  below  the 
horizon  as  is  above  it  the  .ascending  gallery  which  i 
ends  in  the  upper  chambers.  So  far  one  could  see 
in  these  different  coincidences  only  proofs  of  the  ex-  j 
treine  care  which  the  architect  of  the  Phar.ioh  Che-  I 
phren  employed  in  his  work.  Here  is  what  reveals  i 
better  a  secret  intention.  The  descending  gallery 
is  turned  almost  towards  the  jiole  of  the  e.arth,  .and 
must  have  been,  four  or  five  thousand  years  .ag.o.  at 
the  time  of  its  construction,  like  tl'.e  gig.antic  tube  of 
a  tcle-scope  directed  on  some  shining  star  which 
played  then  the  role  of  polar  star.  The  pretended  | 
sarcophagus  in  granite  which  the  upper  chamljcr 
conceals,  has  been  cut  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  inside  is  half  the  exterior  volume.  A 
final  circumstance  would  be  especially  remarkable, 
if  the  state  of  dilapidation  of  the  exterior  of  the 
edifice  permitted  the  proof  of  its  exact  truth.  The 
mathematical  relation  between  the  height  of  the 
pyramid  and  the  side  of  the  ba.se  is  eiiiial  to  the  re¬ 
lation  between  the  diameter  and  half  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  a  circle,  so  that,  if  this  fact  w;is  adiuittcil  j 
as  certain,  we  should  have 'to  admit  also  that  the 
Egyptians  knew  at  a  very  ancient  epoch  one  of  the  ! 
important  parameters  of  geometry.  ! 

These  metric.al  results  have  appeared  the  more  | 
worthy  of  attention  that  no  traces  of  them  arc  found  j 
in  the  other  pyramids.  Little  or  large,  they  aro  i 
not,  as  one  would  be  tempted  to  Ixdieve,  a  faithful  | 
reproduction  of  the  great  one.  One  ob-^Tves  in  ! 
them  neither  the  same  process  of  constructioi.,  nor  I 
so  m.'inv  internal  cavities,  nor  the  same  relations  | 
dimension.  One  would  rather  suspect  that  they 
were  the  work  of  more  modern  arcliitects,  who  no 
longer  knew  how  to  interpret  the  enigmatic  symbols 
which  the  old  monument  left  before  their  eyes. 
This  opinion  seems  the  more  probable  that  the 
image  of  the  pyramid  drawn  in  the  hieroglyphics  of 
a  relatively  recent  epoch  is  only  an  undetermined 
triangle  without  any  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the 
primitive  periods. 

Must  we  believe  with  M.  Piazzi  Smith  that  the 
pyramid  had  in  the  beginning  of  Egyptian  civiliza- 
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tion  a  hidden  meaning,  the  memory  of  which  was 
afterwards  lost,  or  that  the  priests,  the  faithful  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  religious  mysteries,  never  revealed  to 
their  contemporaries  ?  What  could,  then,  this 
meaning  be  ?  It  is  a  question  asked  numbers  of 
times,  and  to  which  no  satisfactory  answer  has  yet 
been  given.  The  common  fault  of  the  different  in¬ 
terpretations  proposed  so  far,  is  that  they  only  take 
count  of  certain  characteristics  of  the  edifice,  and 
neglect  others  which  are  not  less  essential.  It  is 
the  same  reproach  which  has  been  brought  against 
those  who  found  in  it  only  a  royal  tomb.  As  much 
might  be  said  of  the  explanation  proposed  by  Sir 
John  Herschel,  who  saw  in  it  only  an  observatory 
fit  to  show,  at  the  distant  epoch  when  it  was  con¬ 
structed,  the  true  direction  of  the  polar  star.  An 
Egyptian  astronomer,  Mahmoud  Bey,  enunciated, 
not  long  ago,  a  new  theory,  founded,  like  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  on  the  coincidence  with  a  celestial  phenome¬ 
non.  According  to  him,  it  must  have  been  a  monu¬ 
ment  consecrated  to  a  star  of  the  consUdlation  of  the 
Dog,  Sirius,  which  represented  the  goil  of  the  dead 
in  uie  ancient  f^’ptian  mythology.  The  pyramid 
was  inclined  in  such  a  way  that  &  beneficent  rays 
of  Sirius  fell  perpendicularly  on  the  southern  face 
of  the  pyramid,  ^one  of  these  suppositions  renders 
a  satisfactory  account  of  the  minute  details  of  the 
interior  structure.  The  intention  of  the  architect 
was,  without  any  doubt,  less  elementary  and  more 
complex ;  that  is  at  least  what  the  geometrical  par¬ 
ticularities  of  this  gigantic  work  seem  to  reveal. 

It  is  assuredly  more  legitimate  to  think  that  the 
Egyptian  priests  wished  to  figure  by  it  under  a  sen¬ 
sible  and  nevertheless  hidden  form  teachings  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  I'eligion,  the  manners  or  the  sciences  of 
their  time.  M.  Piazzi  Smith  pretends,  with  many 
other  archaeologists,  that  the  traditions  which  are 
buried  in  it  have  relation  to  the  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  then  in  use.  The  hypothesis  is  not  new,  but 
it  rests  on  more  certain  data  than  those  which  have 
preceded  it  in  this  field  of  research.  Thus  the 
length  of  the  base  would  represent  a  certain  multiple 
of  the  unity  of  length,  and  this  unity  would  be  noth¬ 
ing  else  than  the  ten  millionth  part  of  the  terrestrial 
diameter.  The  pretended  sarcophagus  would  be  a 
unity  of  weight  in  relation  with  the  density  of  the  earth. 
Even  the  decimal  numeration  would  be  e.xpresse.d  in 
symbolical  characters  on  several  of  the  walls  of  the 
edifice.  In  a  word,  the  Egyptians  of  four  or  five 
thousand  years  ago  would  have  possessed  a  com¬ 
plete  metrological  system  more  perfect,  we  are  told, 
than  the  metrical  system  of  which  we  are  so  proud, 
and  have  engraved  the  indelible  memory  of  it  on 
this  mass  of  stones.  We  should  then  have  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  possessed  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
astronomy  and  physics.  As  to  know  whence  so 
much  science  came  to  men  whom  Herodotus  repre¬ 
sents  as  very  ignorant,  M.  Piazzi  Smith  contents 
himself  w-th  saying  that  they  had  received  the  no- 
tioaa  A  it  by  divine  inspiration.  It  would  be  diffi- 
for  us  to  follow  him  so  far.  It  is  an  irrational 
and  inconsequential,  step  to  explain  a  mystery  by  a 
miracle. 

If  M.  Piazzi  Smith  lets  him-self  be  carried  too  far 
in  the  way  of  deductions  under  the  empire  of  an  ex¬ 
clusive  idea,  there  remains  to  him  at  least  the  merit 
of  having  advanced  the  study  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
by  consecrating  his  leisure  and  his  practical  skill  as 
an  astronomer  to  the  obtaining  exact  measures  of 
this  indecipherable  monument.  After  the  conscien¬ 
tious  and  sagacious  researches  of  the  French  savans 
of  the  expedition  of  Egypt,  after  the  persevering 


labors  of  Colonel  Howard  Vyse,  who  applied  him¬ 
self,  thirty  years  ago,  to  the  minute  exploration  of 
this  stone  colossus  to  its  most  secret  recesses,  there 
remained  etill  much  to  be  done.  The  subject  is  hot 
exhausted,  since  these  efforts  have  not  ended  in  a 
solution  of  which  the  truth  is  evident  Perhaps  the 
mystery  will  remain  forever  impenetrable,  a  mani¬ 
fest  sign  that  the  primitive  peoples  had  ideas,  ac¬ 
quaintances,  prejudices,  or  sentiments  which  the 
modern  mind/bewildered  by  the  immense  increase 
of  civilization,  is  no  longer  apt  to  conceive.  After 
braving  revolutions  and  conquests,  the  ravages  of 
time  and  atmosphere,  and  the  more  redoubtable  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  human  races  which  have  struggled  at 
its  feet  during  thousands  of  years,  the  Great  Pyra¬ 
mid  is  still  standing,  an  unique  work  in  the  world  of 
grandeur  and  originality. 


,  LADY  MACBETH. 

nr  VAXXT  KEMULE. 

Ix  a  momentary  absence  of  memory,  a  friend  of 
mine  once  suggested  to  me  the  idea  that  Lady  Mac¬ 
beth’s  exclamation  in  the  sleeping  scene,  —  “  The 
Thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife ;  where  is  she  now  ?  ”  — 
was  a  conscience-stricken  reference  to  herself,  and 
her  own  lost  condition.  Of  course,  the  hypothesis 
was  immediately  abandoned  on  the  recollection  that 
Macbeth  never  had  been  Thane  of  Fife,  and  that  it 
is  Macdutf’s  slaughtered  mate  Lady  Macbeth  is 
dreaming  of,  —  the  poor  dame  who,  with  all  her 
pretty  chickens,  was  destroyed  at  one  fell  swoop  by 
Macbeth’s  murderous  cruelty. 

The  conversation  that  ensued  led  me  to  reflect  on 
this  mistaken  suggestion  of  my  friend,  as  involving 
a  much  deeper  mistake,  —  an  important  psychologi¬ 
cal  error.  Not  only  the  fact  was  not  as  suggested, 
but  a  fact  of  that  nature,  —  viz.  an  accusing  return 
upon  herself  by  Lady  Macbeth,  —  could  not  be. 
Lady  Macbeth,  eved  in  her  sleep,  has  no  qualms  of 
conscience ;  her  remorse  takes  none  of  the  tenderer 
forms  akin  to  repentance,  nor  the  weaker  ones  allied 
to  fear,  from  the  pursuit  of  which  the  tortured  soul, 
seeking  where  to  hide  itself,  not  seldom  escapes  in¬ 
to  the  lioundless  wilderness  of  madness. 

A  very  able  article,  published  some  years  ago  in 
the  National  Review,  on  the  character  of  Lady  Mac¬ 
beth,  insists  much  upon  an  opinion  that  she  died  of 
remorse,  as  some  palliation  of  her  crimes,  and  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  our  detestation  of  them.  That  she  died  of 
wickedness  would  lie,  I  think,  a  juster  verdict.  Re¬ 
morse  is  consciousness  of  guilt,  —  often,  indeed,  no 
more  akin  to  saving  contrition  than  the  faith  of  dev¬ 
ils,  who  tremble  and  believe,  is  to  saving  faith,  — 
but  still  consciousness  of  guilt:  and  that  I  think 
Lady  Macbeth  never  had ;  though  the  unrecognized 
pressure  of  her  great  guilt  killed  her.  I  think  her 
life  was  destroyed  by  sin,  as  by  a  di/ease  of  which 
she  was  unconscious,  and  that  she  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  while  the  impenetrable  resolution  of  her  will 
remained  unbowed.  The  spirit  was  willing,  but 
the  flesh  was  weak ;  the  body  can  sin  but  so  much, 
and  survive ;  and  oUicr  deadly  passions  besides  those 
of  violence  and  sensuality  can  wear  away  its  fine 
tissues,  and  undermine  its  wonderful  fabric.  The 
woman’s  mortal  frame  succumbed  to  the  tremendous 
weight  of  sin  and  sufifering  which  her  immortal  soul 
had  power  to  sustain ;  and,  having  destroyed  its  tem¬ 
poral  house  of  earthly  sojourn,  that  soul,  unexhausted 
by  its  wickedness,  went  forth  into  its  new  abode  of 
eternity. 

The  nature  of  Lady  Macbeth,  eveft  when  pros- 
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trated  !n  sleep  before  the  Supreme  Avenger  whom 
•be  keeps  at  iMy  during  her  conscious  hours  bjr  the 
exercise  of  her  indomitable  will  anil  resolute  power 
of  purpose,  is  incapable  of  any  salutary  spasm  of 
moral  anguish,  or  hopeful  paroxysm  of  mental  hor¬ 
ror.  The  irreparable  is  still  to  her  the  wu-deplora- 
—  “  What ’s  done  cannot  be  undone  ” :  —  and 
her  slumbering  eyes  see  no  more  ghosts  than  her 
watchful  waking  ones  believe  in :  “I  tell  you  yet 
again,  Bnnquo  is  buried ;  he  cannot  come  out  of  his 
grave.”  Never,  even  in  her  dreams,  does  ar.y  gra¬ 
cious  sorrow  smite  from  her  ston^  heart  the  blessed 
brine  of  tears  that  wash  away  sin ;  never,  even  in 
her  dreams,  do  the  avenging  furies  lash  her  through 
purgatorial  flames  that  bum  away  guilt ;  and  the 
dreary  but  undismayed  desolation  in  which  her 
spirit  abides  forever  is  quite  other  than  that  dark¬ 
ness,  however  deep,  which  the  soul  acknowledges, 
and  whence  it  may  yet  behold  the  breaking  of  a 
dawn  shining  far  off  from  round  the  merey-.seat. 

The  nightmare  of  a  butche#  (could  a  butcher 
deserve  to  be  so  visited  for  the  unimppy  ncees- 
■ty  of  bis  calling)  is  more  akin  to  the  iiaiintings 
which  beset  the  woman  who  has  strangled  eon- 
Kience  and  all  her  brood  of  pleading  angels,  and 
deliberately  armed  her  heart  and  mind  against  all  | 
those  suggestions  of  beauty  or  fear  which  succor 
the  vacillating  sense  of  right  in  the  human  soul 
with  promptings  less  imperative  than  those  of  con¬ 
science,  but  of  fine  subtle  power  sometimes  to  siiji- 
plement  her  law.  Justly  is  she  haunted  by  “  blooil,” 
who  in  the  hour  of  her  atrocities  exclaims  to  her 
ptrtner,  when  his  appalled  imagination  reddens  the 
whole  ocean  with  the  bloody  hand  lie  seeks  to 
cleanse,  “  A  little  water  clears  ns  of  this  deeil !  ” 
Therefore  blood  —  the  feeling  of  blood,  the  sight  of 
blood,  the  smell  of  blood  —  is  the  one  ignoble  hideous 
retribution  which  has  dominion  over  her.  Intruding 
amoral  element  of  which  she  is  conscious  into  Lady 
Macbeth’s  punishment  is  a  capital  error,  because 
her  punishment,  in  its  very  essence,  consists  in  her 
infinite  distance  from  all  such  influences.  Maclieth, 
to  the  very  end,  may  weep,  and  wring  his  hands, 
and  tear  bis  hair,  and  gnash  his  teeth,  and  bewail 
the  lost  estate  of  his  soul,  though  with  him  too  the 
dreadful  process  is  one  of  gradual  induration.  For 
he  retains  the  unutterable  consciousness  of  a  soul ; 
he  has  a  perception  of  having  sinned,  of  being 
fallen,  of  having  wandered,  of  being  lost ;  and  so  he 
cries  to  his  physician  for  a  remedy  for  that  *•  wounded 
spirit,”  heavier  to  bear  than  all  other  conceivable 
sorrow;  and  utters,  in  words  bitterer  than  death, 
tlie  doom  of  his  own  deserted,  despised,  dreaded, 
and  detested  old  age.  He  may  be  visited  to  the 
end  by  those  noble  pangs  which  bear  witness  to  the 
pre-eminent  nobility  of  the  nature  he  has  desecrated, 
and  suggest  a  reascension,  even  from  the  bottom 
of  that^read  abyss  into  which  he  has  fallen,  but 
from  the  depths  of  which  he  yet  beholds  the  ever¬ 
lasting  light  which  gives  him  consciousness  of  its 
darkness.  But  she  may  none  of  this  :  she  may  but 
feel,  and  see,  and  smell  blood  ;  and  wonder  at  the 
unquenched  stream  that  she  still  wades  in, — “  Who 
would  have  thought  the  old  man  to  have  had  so 
much  blood  in  him  ?  ”  —  and  fly,  hunted  through 
the  nights  by  that  “  knocking  at  the  door  ”  which 
keata  the  wearied  life  at  last  out  of  her  stony  heart 
and  seared  impenetrable  brain. 

I  once  read  a  pamphlet  that  made  a  very  strong 
impression  upon  me,  on  the  sul^ect  of  the  powible 
annihilation  of  the  human  soul  as  the  consequence 
of  tin.  The  author,  supposing  goodness  to  be  neaiv 


ness  to  God,  and  this  to  be  the  canse  oC  vitality  in 
the  soul,  suggesterl  the  idea  of  a  gradual,  voluntary 
departure  from  God,  which  shonld  cause  the  grad¬ 
ual  darkening  and  fin.al  utter  extinction  of  the 
spirit  1  confess  that  this  theory  of  spiritual  self- 
extinction  through  sin  seemed  to  me  a  thousand 
times  more  appalling  than  the  most  terrific  vision  of 
everlasting  tonnent. 

Taking  the  view  I  do  of  Lady  Macbeth’s  charac¬ 
ter,  I  cannot  accept  the  idea  (held,  I  believe,  by 
her  great  representative,  Mrs.  Siddons)  that  in  the 
banijiu't  scene  the  ghost  of  Baniiuo,  which  appears 
to  Mac'oeth,  is  seen  at  the  snine  time  by  his  wife, 
but  that,  in  eonseqiienee  of  her  greater  command 
over  herself,  she  not  only  exhibits  no  sign  of  per¬ 
ceiving  the  apparition,  but  can,  with  its  hideous 
fiirm  and  gt*sture  within  a  few  feet  of  her,  rail  at 
Macbeth  in  that  language  of  scathing  irony  which, 
combined  with  bis  own  terror,  elicits  from  him  the 
incoherent  and  yet  too  dangerously  significant  ap¬ 
peals  with  which  he  agonizes  her  and  amazes  the 
court. 

To  this  supposition  I  must  again  object  that  Lady 
^laclwth  is  no  ghost-secr.  She  is  not  of  the  temper¬ 
ament  tli.at  admits  of  such  iiiiiinissions;  she  is  in- 
c.ipable  of  suiiernatural  terror  in  projmrtion  as  she 
is  incapable  of  spiritual  influences ;  devils  do  not 
visibly  tempt,  nor  angels  visibly  minister  to  her; 
and.  ::ior'‘Over.  1  hold  that,  as  to  have  seen  Ban- 
cpio’s  giio:  t  at  the  baiiqneting-table  would  have  been 
contrary  to  nature,  to  have  done  so  and  per¬ 
sisted  in  lier  fierce  mocking  of  her  husband’s  terror, 
would  have  been  impossible  to  human  nature.  The 
hypothesis  makes  I>ady  Macbeth  a  monster,  and 
tliere  is  no  such  thing  in  all  Sh.akesjie.are’s  plays. 
Tiiat  she  is  godless,  and  ruthless  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  objects  of  her  ambition,  does  not  make  her 
such.  .Many  men  have  been  so ;  and  she  is  that 
unusual  and  unamiable  (but  not  altogether  unnatu¬ 
ral)  creature,  a  masculine  woman,  in  the  only  real 
significance  of  tiiat  much  misapplied  epithet.  ’ 

Lady  ^lacbeth  was  this  :  she  possessed  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  generally  characterize  men,  and  not 
women,  —  energy,  decision,  daring,  unscrupulous¬ 
ness  ;  a  deficiency  of  imagination,  a  great  prepon- 
deraneo  of  the  'sisiti'.'c  and  practical  mental  ele¬ 
ments  ;  a  poweriul  and  rapid  appreciation  of  what 
e.ach  e.xigcncy  of  circumstance  demanded,  and  the 
coolness  and  resolution  necessary*  for  its  immediate 
execution.  Lady  Mscbetli’s  character  has  moin  of 
the  essentially  manly  nature  in  It  than  tl'.at  of  Mae- 
lieth.  The  absence  of  imagination,  together  with  a 
certain  obtusen'»3  of  the  r.ervoi’-3  system,  is  tiio  con¬ 
dition  that  coes  to  priHiuee  that  rare  quality, — 
physicai  coiuage,  -  -  .vhioii  she  [lossesses  in  a  pre¬ 
eminent  degree.  This  combination  of  deficiencies 
is  seldom  found  in  men,  infinitely  suldomer  in  wom¬ 
en  ;  and  its  invariable  n-sult  is  insensibility  to 
many  things,  —  among  others,  in.sensibility  to  dan¬ 
ger.  Lady  Maj.'betb  was  not  so  'cloody  as  her  hus- 
hanu,  ib.'"  siu  was  oy  no  means  equally  liable  to 
fear;  she  would  not  have  hesitated  a  moment  to 
commit  any  crime  that  she  considered  necessary  for 
her  purposes,  but  she  would  always  have  known 
what  were  and  what  were  not  necessary  crimes. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  that,  if  .sAe  had  un¬ 
dertaken  the  murder  of  Banquo  and  Fleance,  the 
latter  would  have  been  allowed  to  escape,  ami  im- 
poesibU  to  conceive  that  she  would  have  ordered 
the  .useless  and  impolitic  slaughter  of  Macduff’s 
family  and  followers,  after  be  had  fled  to  England, 
from  a  mere  rabid  movement  of  impotent  hatred 
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and  apprehension.  She  was  never  made  savage  by 
remorse,  or  cruel  by  terror. 

There  is  nothing  that  seems  to  me  more  false 
than  the  common  estimate  of  cruelty,  as  connected 
with  the  details  of  crime.  Could  the  annals  and 
statistics  of  murder  be  made  to  show  the  prevailing 
temper  under  which  the  most  atrocious  crimes  have 
been  committed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  those 
which  present  the  most  revolting  circ^umstances  of 
cruelty  would  be  found  to  have  been  perpetrated 
by  men  of  more,  rather  than  less,  nervous  sensi¬ 
bility,  or  irritability,  than  the  average;  for  it  is 
precisely  in  such  organizations  that  hatred,  horror, 
fear,  remorse,  dismay,  and  a  certain  blind  blood¬ 
thirsty  rage,  combine  under  evil  e.xcitemcnt  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  species  of  delirium  under  the  influence  of 
which,  as  of'  some  infernal  ecstasy,  the  most  horrible 
atrocities  are  perpetrated. 

Lady  Macbeth  w:is  of  far  too  powerful  an  organi¬ 
zation  to  be  liable  to  the  frenzy  of  mingled  emotions 
by  which  her  wretched  husband  is  assailed;  and 
when,  in  the  very  first  hour  of  her  miserable  exalta¬ 
tion,  she  perceives  that  the  ashes  of  the  Dead  Sea 
are  to  be  henceforth  her  daily  breail,  when  the 
crown  is  placed  ujion  her  brow,  and  she  feels  that 
the  “  golden  round  ”  is  lined  with  ■  red-hot  iron, 
she  accepts  the  dismal  truth  with  one  glance  of 
steady  recognition ;  — 

“  Like  epine  bold  seer  in  a  trande, 

Beholding  uU  her  uvtq  miichance,  , 

Mute  —  with  a  glassy  couotenaooe. 

She  looks  down  the  dreary  vista  of  the  coming 
years,  an^l.  having  admitted  that  “  naught ’s  -  had, 
all ’s  sjient,”  dismisses  her  fate,  without  further  com¬ 
ment,  from  consideration,  and  applies  herself  forth¬ 
with  to  encourage,  cheer,  and  succor,  with  the  sup¬ 
port  of  her  superior  strength,  the  finer  yet  feebler 
spirit  of  her  husband. 

In  ilenying  to  Lady  M.acbeth  all  the  peculiar  sen¬ 
sibilities  of  ^r  sex  (for  they  are  all  included  in  its 
pre-eminent  characteristic,  —  the  maternal  instinct, 
—  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ill||)stration  of  the 
quality  of  her  resolution  by  the  assertion  that  she 
would  have  daslied  her  baby's  brains  out,  if  she  had 
sworn  to  do  it,  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech,  but  very 
certain  earnest)  Shakcspe<are  has  not  divested  her 
of  natural  feeling  to  the  degree  of  placing  her  with¬ 
out  the  pale  of  our  common  humanity. 

Her  husband  sh'rank  from  the  idea  of  her  bearing 
tpoineii  like  herself,  but  not  “males,”  of  whom  he 
thouglit  her  a  fit  mother  ;  and  she  retains  enough  of 
the  nature  of  mankind,  if  not  of  womankind,  to 
bring  her  within  the  circle  of  our  toleration,  and 
make  ns  accept  her  as  posiiilile.  Thus  the  solitary 
positive  instance  of  her  sensibility  has  nothing  espe¬ 
cially  feminine  about  it.  Her  momentary  relenting 
in  the  act  of  stabbing  Duncan,  because  he  resembled 
her  father  as  he  slept,  is  a  touch  of  human  tender¬ 
ness  by  wiiich  most  men  might  be  overcome,  while 
the  smearing  her  hands  in  the  warm  gore  of  the 
slaughtered  old  man,  is  an  act  of  physical  insensibil¬ 
ity  which  not  one  woman  •  out  of  a  thousand  would 
have  h  id  nerve  or  stomach  for. 

That  Shakesfieare  never  imagined  Banquo’s 
ghost  to  be  visible  to  Lady  lilacbeth  in  the  banquet- 
hall  seems  to  me  abundantly  proved  (however  infer- 
entially)  by  the  mode  in  which  he  has  represented 
such  apparitions  as  affecting  all  the  men  who  in  his 
dramas  are  subjected  to  this  supreme  test  of  cour¬ 
age,  —  good  men,  who8C,mind8  are  undisturbed'  by 
remorse ;  brave  men,  soldiers,  prepared  to  face  dan¬ 
ger  in  every  shape  (“  but  that ")  m  which  they  may 


be  called  upon  to'meet  it  For  instance,  take  the  i 
demeanor  of  Horatio,  Marcellus,  and  Bernardo,  { 
throughout  the  scene  so  finely  expressive  of  their  ' 
terror  and  dismay  at  the  ap|)earance  of  the  ghost,  ' 
and  in  which  the  climax  is  their  precipitating  them-  I 
selves  together  towards  the  object  of  their  horror,  ' 
striking  at  it  with  their  partisans ;  a  wonderful  rep  I 
resentation  of  the  effect  of  fear  upon  creatures  of  a 
naturally  cour.'q'eous  constitution,  which  Shake-  ' 
speare  has  reproduced  in  the  ecstasy  of  terror  with  ' 
which  Macbeth  himself  finally  rushes  upon  the  terri-  i 
ble  vision  which  unmans  him,  and  drives  it  from  ' 
before  him  with  frantic  outcries  and  despairing  ges¬ 
tures.  I 

It  is  no  unfrequent  exhibition  of  fear  in  a  coi»-  | 
ageous  boy  to  fly  at  and  strike  the  object  of  his  dis-  i 
may,  —  a  sort  of  nnstinctive  method  of  ascertaining  i 
its  nature,  and  so  disarming  its  terrors ;  and  these  i 
men  are  represented  by  fmakespeare  as  thus  ex-  ■ 
pressing  the  utmost  impulse  of  a  fear,  to  the  inten-  ' 
sity  of  which  their  words  bear  ample  witness.  Ho¬ 
ratio  says :  “  It  harrows  me  with  fear  and  wonder.” 
Bernardo  says  to  him :  “  How  now,  Horatio !  yon  i 
tremble  and  turn  pale !  ”  and  Horatio,  describing 
the  vision  and  its  effect  upon  himself  and  his  com¬ 
panions,  says  to  Hamlet,  —  1 

“Thrice  he  walk'd 

By  Uieir  oppretsM  and  fear-surprised  eyes  * 

Within  his  truncheon's  length,  whilst  they,  dUtUVd 
Almoit  tojtHy  with  the  act  o/fear,'*  kc.  I 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  nothing  in  itself  | 
hideous,  or  revolting,  appeared  to  these  men,  —  noth-  ' 
ing  but  the  image  of  the  dead  King  of  Denmark, 
familiar  to  them  in  the  majestic  sweetness  of  its  ' 
countenance  and  bearing,  and  courteous  and  friend¬ 
ly  in  its  gestures ;  'and  yet  it  fills  them  with  unutte^ 
able  terror.  When  the  same  vision  appears  to  Ham¬ 
let  —  a  young  man  with  the  noble  spirit  of  a  prince, 
a  conscience  void  of  all  offence,  and  a  heart  yearn¬ 
ing  with  aching  tenderness  towards  the  father  whose 
beloved  image  stands  before  him  precisely  as  his 
eyes  had  looked  upon  and  loved  it  in  life — how  j 
does  he  accost  it  ?  — 

“  What  may  this  mean  t 
Tliat  thou,  dead  eoree,  ajraln  In  complete  steel 
Kevisifst  thus  the  alimpses  of  the  moon,  | 

Making  night  hideout,  and  we  fools  of  nature 
So  horribly  to  thake  oar  diepoeitione,'’  kc. 

The  second  time  that  Hamlet  sees  his  father’s  ghost, 
when  one  might  suppose  that  something  of  the  ho^  | 
ror  attendant  upon  such  a  visitation  would  have 
been  dispelled  by  the  previous  experience,  his  moth-  i 
cr  thus  depicts  the  appearance  that  he  presents  to 
her:  — 

“  Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep  ; 

And.  as  the  sleeping  sAdiers  in  the  alarm. 

Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  In  excrements,  i 

Starts  up  und  stands  on  end.-’ 

What  a  description  of  the  •  mere  physical  revulsion 
with  which  living  flesh  and  blood  shrinks  from  the 
cold  simulacrum  of  life,  —  so  like  and  so  utterly  un¬ 
like,  —  so  familiar  and  yet  so  horribly  strange !  The  j 
agony  is  physical,  —  not  of  the  soul ;  for  | 

“  What  can  it  do  to  that. 

Being  a  thing  Immortal  as  itself?  ” 

exclaims  the  undaunted  spirit  of  the  young  man; 
and  in  the  closet  scene,  with  his  mother,  passionate 
pity  and  tenderness  for  his  father  are  the  only  [ 
emotions  Hamlet  expresses  with  his  lips,  while  his  , 
eyes  start  from  their  sockets,  and  bis  hair  rears  it-  j 
self  on  his  scalp,  with  the  terror  inspired  by  the  ; 
proximi^  of  that  “  gracious  figure.”  | 

-  In  “  Julius  Caesar,”  the  emotion  experienced  by  j 
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Brutus  at  thejsigbt  of  Csesar’s  ghost  is,  if  possible, 
even  more  to  the  purpose.  The  spirit  of  the  firm 
Roman,  composed  to  peaceful  meditation  aller  his 
tender  and  sweet  reconciliation  with  his  friend,  and 
his  u.xquisite  kindntm  to  his  sleepy  young  slave,  is 
quietly  directed  to  the  subject  of  his  study,  when  the 
ghost  of  Cicsar  appears  to  him,  darkening  by  its 
pn>8ence  the  light  of  the  tajier  by  which  he  reads, 
and  to  whiirli  Shakespeare,  according  to  the  super¬ 
stition  of  his  day,  imparts  this  sensitiveness  to  the 
preternatural  inlluence.  Brutus,  in  qui'Stioning  his 
awful  visitor,  loses  none  of  his  stoical  steadfastness 
of  soul,  and  yet  speaks  of  his  blood  mnning  cold, 
and  liis  hair  stormy  with  the  horror  of  the  unearthly 
visitation. 

Surely,  having  thus  depicted  the  effect  of  such  an 
experience  on  such  men  as  Horatio,  Hamlet,  Brutus, 
anil  Macbeth,  Shakespeare  can  never  have  repre¬ 
sented  a  woman,  even  though  that  woman  w.is  t!ie 
bravest  of  her  sex.  and  almost  of  her’kind.  as  subject¬ 
ed  to  a  like  ordeal  and  utterly  unmoved  by  it.  An 
argument  which  a])pear8  to  me  conclusive  on  the 
point,  however,  is,  that  in  the  sleeping  scene  Lad^- 
Macbeth  divulges  nothin|'  of  the  kind;  and,  even  if 
it  were  possible  to  conceive  her  intrepidity  eipial  to 
alisolute  silence  and  self-command  under  the  intense 
and  mingled  terrors  of  the  bamjuet  scene  with  a  per¬ 
ception  of  Baiiquo’s  apparition,  it  is  altogether  iin- 
[X)^sible  to  imagine  that  the  emotion  she  controlled 
then  should  not  reveal  itself  in  the  hour  of  those 
unconscious  confessions  when  she  involuntarily  strips 
bare  the  festering  plagues  of  her  bosom  to  the  night 
and  her  appalled  watchers,  and  in  her  ghastl}’  slum¬ 
bers,  with  the  step  and  voice  of  some  horrible  au¬ 
tomaton,  moved  by  no  liuinan  volition,  but  a  dire  j 
compelling  necessity',  acts  over  again  tlie  mysteries 
of  iniquity  with  which  she  has  been  familiar.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  while  wringing  from  her  hands  the 
warm  gore  of  the  murdered  Duncan,  and  dragging, 
with  the  inipctcnt  cflbrt  of  her  agonized  nightmare, 
her  husband  away  from  the  sound  of  the  ‘‘  knock¬ 
ing”  which  reverberates  still  in  the  distracted  chaiii- 
bci's  of  her  brain,  almost  the  last  words  she  articu¬ 
lates  are:  *•  I  tell  you  yot  .again,  Banquu  is  buried^ 
he  cannot  come  out  of'  his  grave.”  Assuredly  she 
never  saw  his  ghost. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  agree,  either,  with  the  view 
which  lends  any  •special  tenderness  to  Lady  ilac- 
beth's  demeanor  towai’ds  her  husband  alVer  the 
achievement  of  their  b.ad  eminence.  Shu  is  not  a 
woman  to  wa«tc  words,  any  moias  than  other  means 
to  ends;  and,  therefore,  her  refraining  from  all 
reproaches  at  the  disastrous  close  of  their  great  fes¬ 
tival  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  vcliemeiiee  of 
her  irony,  so  long  .as  she  could  liojie  by  its  ficroe 
stimulus  to  rouse  Macbeth  from  the  delirium  of  ter¬ 
ror  into  which  lie  is  thrown  by  the  sight  of  Bampio’s 
ghost.  While  urging  her  husband  to  the  King’s 
murdet,  she  uses,  with  all  the  power  and  weight  she 
can  give  to  it,  the  “  valor  of  luA-  tongue,”  winch  she 
foresaw  in  the  first  hour  of  receiving  the  written 
news  of  his  advancement  would  be  requisite,  to 
“chastise”  the  irresolution  of  his  spirit  ami  the  thic- 
tuations  of  his  purposes.  .She  has  her  end  to  gain 
by  talking,  .am!  she  talks  till  she  does  gain  it;  and 
in  those  moments  of  mortal  agony,  when  liis  terrors 
threaten  with  anniliilation  t!ie  tiibrlc  of  their  tor- 
tunes, —  that  fearful  fabric,  based  on  such  infinite 
depths  of  guilt,  cemented  with  such  costly  blood,  — 
when  she  sees  him  rushing  upon  inevitable  ruin,  and 
losing  every  consciousness  but  that  of  bis  own 
crimes,  she,  like  the  rider  whose  horse,  maddened 


with  fear,  is  imperilling  his  own  and  that  rider’s  exist¬ 
ence,  drives  the  rowels  of  her  piercing  irony  into 
him,  and  with  a  hand  of  iron  guides,  and  urges,  and 
lifig  him  over  the  danger.  But,  except  in  those  su¬ 
preme  instants,  where  her  puqiose  is  to  lash  and 
goad  him  past  the  obstruction  of  k's  own  terrors, 
her  habitual  tone,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  of  a  sort 
of  contemptuous  corapas.nion  towards  the  husband 
whose  moral  superiority  of  nature  she  perceives  and 
despises,  as  men  not  seldom  put  by  the  finer  and 
truer  view  of  duty  of  women,  as  too  delicate  for 
common  use.  a  weapon  of  too  fine  a  temper  for 
worldly  warfare. 

Her  anal^-sis  of  his  character  while  still  holding  in 
her  hand  his  atfeetionato  letter,  her  admonition  to 
him  that  his  face  betniys  the  secret  disturbance  of 
his  mind,  her  advice  that  he  will  commit  the  busi- 
ne.«s  of  the  King's  murder  t<'  her  management,  her 
grave  and  almost  kind  solicitude  at  his  moody  soli¬ 
tary  brooding  over  the  irretrievable  past,  and  her 
compassionate  .suggestion  at  the  close  of  the  banquet 
scene, — 

**  Voa  want  the  season  of  all  natures,  —  sleep,** 

when  slic  must  have  seen  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
long  concealing  crimes  which  the  miserable  murder¬ 
er  would  himsi-lf  inevitably  reveal  in  some  convul¬ 
sion  of  ungovernable  remoi'se,  are  all  indications  of 
her  own  sense  of  siqierior  jiowcr  over  the  mm 
whose  nature  wants  the  “  iliness  ”  with  which  hers  is 
so  terribly  endowed,  who  would  “  holily  ”  that  which 
he  would  “  highly,”  who  would  not  “  play  false,”  and  . 
yet  woulil  “  wrongly  win.” 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  lie  more  wonderfully  per¬ 
fect  than  Shakespeare’s  delineation  of  the  evil  na¬ 
ture  of  these  two  Iiuman  souls,  —  the  evil  strength 
of  the  one,  and  the  evil  weakne.s.s  of  the  other. 

The  ■woman’s  wideH*ye(I,  bold,  collected  leap  into 
the  abyss  makes  us  gulp  with  terror ;  while  we  watch 
tlie  man’s  blinking,  shrinking,  clinging,  gradual 
slide  into  It,  with  a  protracted  agony  akin  to  his 
own. 

In  admirable  harmony  with  the  conception  of  l)otli 
characters  is  the  absence  in  the  case  of  Lady  Mac¬ 
beth  of  al!  the  grotcsipiely  terrible  sujKTiiatural 
macliiiiery  by  which  the  imagination  of  Macbt-th 
is  assaileii  and  daunted.  She  reads  of  her  husband’s 
encounter  avith  the  witches,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
their  first  prophesy ;  and  yet,  while  the  men  who 
encounter  tluMii  (Banquo  as  much  as.  JIacbeth)  are 
struck  .and  fascinated  by  the  wililquaintncss  of  their 
weird  figures,  —  with  the  di-siTiption  of  which  it  is 
evident  Macbet'a  has  opened  his  letter  to  her,  —  her 
mind  does  not  dwell  for  a  moment  on  these  “weak 
ministiTS  ”  of  the  great  jwwer  of  evil.  Tiie  ineta- 
])hysical  concept  ion  of  the  intluence  to  which  she 
dwllcates  lie:-sclf  is  ]mre  free-thinking  compared 
with  the  superstitions  of  her  times;  .and  we  cannot 
imagine  her  sweeping  into  the  murky  cavern,  where 
the  hellish  juggleries  of  Hecate  are  played,  and  her 
phantasnvagorics  revel  round  their  filthy  eahlrot;, 
wirhout  feeling  fliat  tlie.so  [letty  devils  would  shrink 
appalled  away  iiom  the  presence  of  the  awful  wom¬ 
an  who  had  made  her  birsoiii  the  throne  of  those 
“murdering  ministers”  who  in  their  “sightless  sub¬ 
stance  ”  attend  on,“  nature’s  mischief.” 

Nor  lias  Sliakcspeaic  failed  to  show  how  well,  up 
to  a  certain  yioiiit,  the  Devil  staves  those  who  serve 
him  well.  The  whole-hearted  wickedness  of  Lady 
Macbeth  buys  that  exemption  from  “  present  fears  ” 
and  “horrible  imaginings”  which  Macbeth’s  half¬ 
allegiance  to  right  cannot  purchase  for  him.  In 
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one  sense,  good  consciences  —  that  is,  tender 
ones  —  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  bad  ones :  the 
very  worst  alone  are  those  that  hold  their  peace,  and 
cease  from  clamoring.  In  sin,  as  in  all  other  things, 
thoroughness  has  its  reward;  and  the  reward  is 
blindness  to  fear,  deafness  to  remorse,  hardness  to 
good,  and  moral  insensibility  to  moral  torture, — 
the  deadly  gangrene  instead  of  the  agony  of  cau¬ 
terisation  ;  a  d^radation  below  shame,  fear,  and 
pain.  This  point  Lady  Macbeth  reaches  at  once, 
while  from  the  first  scene  of  the  play  to  the  last  the 
wounded  soul  of  Macbeth  writhes,  and  cries,  and 
groans,  over  its  own  gradual  deterioration.  Inces¬ 
sant  returns  upon  himself  and  his  own  condition, 
betray  a  state  of  moral  di^uietude  which  is  as  ill- 
boding  an  omen  of  the  spiritual  state  as  the  morbid 
feeling  of  his  own  pulse  by  a  sickly  self-observing 
invalid  is  of  the  physical  condition :  and,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career,  the  several 
stages  of  his  progress  in  guilt  arc  marked  by  his  own 
bitter  consciousness  of  it.  First,  the  startled  mis¬ 
giving  as  to  his  own  motives  :  ' 

“  This  sapematoral  soliciting 
Cannot  be  ill,  — cannot  b«  good.” 

Then  the  admission  of  the  necessity  for  the  treach¬ 
erous  cowardly  assumption  of  friendly  hospitality, 
from  which  the  brave  man’s  nature  and  soldier’s 
alike  revolt : 

^  False  face  most  hide  what  the  false  heart  must  know.” 

Then  the  panic-striken  horror  of  the  insisting : 

”  But  why  could  I  not  pronounce  Amen  ? 

1  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  Amen 
Stack*iD  my  throat.” 

The  vertigo  of  inevitable  retribution : 

”  Glamis  doth  murder  sleep, 

And  therefore  Cawdor  shall  sleep  no  more. 

Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more  !  ” 

The  utter  misery  of  the  question : 

“  Hov  li  tt  with  me,  when  er’ry  noise  appalls  me  I  ” 
The  intolerable  bitterness  of  the  thought : 

**  For  Bonqao’s  iaeue  hare  I  filed  my  breatt, 

JiDi  mine  eternal  jewel  (riven; 

Qireu  to  the  common  enemy  of  mankind.” 

Later  comes  the  consciousness  of  stony  loss'  of  tear 
and  pity: 

”  The  time  has  been 

Bly  senses  would  have  cooled  to  hear  a  uight-sbriek. 

Direoess,  fIsmUiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts,  . 

Cannot  once  stir  me !  ” 

After  this,  the  dreary  wretchedness  of  his  detested 
and  despised  old  age  confronts  him : 

**  And  that  which  should  accompany  old  a|te, 

As  honor,  love,  obedience,  trooiM  of  friends, 

I  must  not  look  to  hare.” 

Most  wonderful  of  all  is  it,  after  reviewing  the  suc¬ 
cessive  steps  of  this  dire  declension  of  the  man’s 
moral  nature,  to  turn  back  to  his  first  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  that  Divine  government,  that  Sujireme  Rule 
of  Right,  by  which  the  deeds  of  men  meet  righteous 
retribution  “  Here,  even  here,  upon  this  bank  and 
shoal  of  Time  ” ;  that  unhesitating  confession  of 
faith  In  the  immutable  just'ce  and  goodness  of  God 
with  which  he  first  opens  Ihe  debate  in  his  bosom, 
and  contrasts  it  with  the  desperate  blasphemy  which 
be  utters  in  the  hour  of  his  soul’s  final  overthrow, 
when  he  proclaims  life,  —  man’s  life,  the  precious 
and  mysterious  object  of  God’s  moral  govern¬ 
ment, — 


The  preservation  of  Macbeth’s  dignity  in  a  de¬ 
gree  sufficient  to  retain  our  sympathy,  in  spite  of  the 
preponderance  of  liis  wife’s  nature  over  his,  depends 
on  the  two  facts  of  his  undoubted  heroism  in  his  re¬ 
lations  with  men,  and  his  great  tenderness  fur  the 
woman  whose  evil  will  is  made  powerful  over  his 
partly  by  his  affection  for  her.  It  is  remarkable 
that  hardly  one  scene  passes  where  they  are  brought 
together,  in  which  he  does  not  address  to  her  some 
endearing  appellation ;  and,  from  his  fir.^t  written 
words  to  her  whom  he  calls  his  “  Dearest  partner  of 
greatness,”  to  his  pathetic  appeal  to  her  physician 
for  some  alleviation  of  her  moral  plagues,  a  love  of 
extreme  strength  and  tenderness  is  constantly  mani-. 
fested  in  every  address  to  or  mention  of  her  that  he 
makes.  He  seeks  her  sympathy  alike  in  the  season 
of  his  prosperous  fortune  and  in  the  hour  of  his  men¬ 
tal  anguish : 


”  Oh,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  irlfe  !  ” 


and  in  this  same  scene  there  Is  a  touch  of  essentially 
manly  reverence  for  the  womanly  nature  of  her  who 
has  so  little  of  it,  that  deserves  to  be  classed  among 
Shakespeare’.s  most,  c.xqnisite  inspirations :  his  re¬ 
fusing  to  ixillute  his  wife’s  mind  with  the  bloody 
horror  of  Ranquo’s  proposed  murder. 


“  Be  iuDOcent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  chuck !  ” 


is  a  conception  full  of  the  tenderest  and  deepest  re¬ 
finement,  contrasting  wonderfully  with  the  hard, 
unhesitating  cruelty  of  her  immediate  suggestion  in 
reply  to  his : 


**  Thou  know*st  that  Ranquo  and  hU  Fleance  live, 
But  in  them  Nature^  copy  ’e  oot  eteroe  ”  $ 


by  which  she  clearly  demonstrates  that  her  own 
wickedness  not  only  keeps  pace  with  his,  but  has  in¬ 
deed,  as  in  the  business  of  the  king’s  murder,  reach¬ 
ed  at  a  bound  that  goal  towards  which  he  has  strug¬ 
gled  by  slow  degrees. 

At  the  end  of  the  banquet-scene  he  appeals  to 
her  for  her  opinion  on  the  danger  threatened  by 
Macduff’s  contumacious  refusal  of  their  invitation, 
and  from  first  to  last  he  so  completely  leans  on  her 
for  support  and  solace  in  their  miserable  partner¬ 
ship  of  guilt  and  woe,  that  when  we  hear  the 
ominous  words : 


“  My  Lord,  the  Queen  ii  de)ul !  ” 


we  see  him  stagger  under  the  blow  which  strikes 
from  him  the  prop  of  that  undaunted  spirit  in  whose 
valor  he  found  the  never-failing  stimulus  of  his  own. 

In  the  final  encounter  between  Macbeth  and  the 
appointed  avenger  of  blood,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  suggestion  of  his  want  of  personal  courage,  put 
forward  by  some  commentators  on  his  character,  is 
most  triumphantly  refuted.  Until  his  swonl  crosses 
that  of  Macduff,  and  the  latter,  with  his  terrible  de¬ 
fiance  to  the  “  A  ngel  ”  •  whom  Macbeth  still  has 
sei'veil,  reveals  to  him  tlie  fact  of  his  untimely  birth, 
he  has  been  like  one  drunk,  —  maddened  by  the 
poisonous  in.<<piratioiis  of  the  hellish  oracles  in  which 
he  has  put  Ins  faith  ;  and  his  furious  excitement  is 
the  delirium  of  mingled  doubt  and  dread  with  which 
he  clings,  in  spite  of  the  gradual  revelation  of  its 
falsehood,  to  the  juggling  promise  which  pronounced 
him  master  of  a  charmed  life.  But  no  sooner  is  the 


•  Noteirorthy,  io  no  •mnll  degree.  It  thli  word  “Jngil”  here 
used  hy  Macduff.  Who  but  Shakenpeure  would  not  have  written 
**  Devit  1  ”  But  what  a  tremeodoae  vision  of  territ^e  splendor 
the  word  evokes  !  what  a  visible  presence  of  gloomy  glory  (even  os 
of  the  great  prince  of  pride,  smMtion,  and  rebellion)  seems  to  rise 
in  lurid  majesty,  and  overshadow  the  figure  of  the  bufllcd  votary 
of  evil ! 


'  A  Ule  told  by  an  idiot,  fall  of  lound  and  fury, 
Slgnifyini  miking  !  ” 
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mist  of  this  delusion,  swept  from  his  mind,  by  the 
piercing  blast  of  Macduff’s  interpretation  of  the 
promise,  than  the  heroic  nature  of  the  man  once 
more  proclaims  itself.  The  fire  of  his  spirit  flames 
above  the  “  ashes  of  his  chance  ” ;  the  intrepid 
courage  of  the  great  chieftain  leaps  up  again  in  one 
last  blaze  of  desperate  daring ;  and  alone  —  desert¬ 
ed  by  his  followers  and  betrayed  by  his  infernal 
allies  —  he  stands  erect  in  the  undaunted  bravery 
of  his  nature,  confronting  the  eyes  of  Death  as  they 
glare  at  him  from  Macduff’s  sockets,  and  exclaims, 
“  Yet  will  I  try  the  last.”  One  feeling  only  mingles 
with  this  expiring  flash  of  resolute  heroism,  one  most 
pathetic  remrence  to  the  human  detestation  from 
which  in  that  supreme  hour  he  shrinks  as  much  as 
from  degradation,  —  more  than  from  death. 

“  I  will  not  yield. 

To  kiM  the  ground  before  young  Malcolin^ii  foot, 

And  to  be  baited  by  the  rabble’s  curse.” 

It  is  the  last  cry  of  the  human  soul,  cut  off  from  the 
love  and  reverence  of  humanity  ;  and  with  that  he 
rushes  out  of  the  existence  made  intolerable  by  the 
hatred  of  his  kind. 


MORE  DOGS  OF  NOTE.* 

For  many  people  horrors  have  an  irresistible 
charm,  and  the  more  horrible  the  horrors  are  the 
better  they  like  them,  especially  if  founded  on  a 
groundwork  of  fact.  Amongst  these,  the  sale  and 
serving  of  human  flesh  in  unsu3[)ected  forms  has 
ever  been  a  favorite  topic  with  the  lovers  of  the 
hideous  and  the  terrible.  From  the  time  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  to  the  present  date,  many  a  listen¬ 
ing  ear  has  been  fascinated  by  accounts  of  how 
monsters  in  human  shape  (a  race  of  criminal,  it  is 
believed,  now  quite  extinct)  beguiled  honest  and 
healthy  appetited  men  into  acts  of  unconsenous  can¬ 
nibalism.  It  is  a  pleasure  analogous  to  hearing  the 
rain  beat,  and  the  tempest  howl,  while  you  are 
snugly  ensconced  in  your  chimney  corner.  It  is  s<i 
utterly  unlikely,  so  inqmssible,  now,  that  you  should 
be  made,  under  any  conceivable  circumstances,  to 
commit  true  and  real  anthroix»phagy,  that  it  merely 
gives  you  a  pleasing  shudtler,  a  delightful  fright, 
when  you  hear  of  such  things  occurring  in  bygone 
times.  They  are  legendary  lore,  you  think,  no 
more  authentic  that  Bluebeard’s  biography;  their 
actors  are  imaginary  In'ings,  as  unsupported  by 
fact  as  European  ogres  or  orientid  ghouls.  Such 
legendary  tales  have,  nevertheles.*,  been  almost  al¬ 
ways  taken  from  history.  In  such  cases,  to  arrive 
at  the  historical  fact,  it  suflices  to  strip  it  of  the 
details  superadded  by  popular  credulity. 

Thus,  many  a  child  has  been  frightened  by 
nurses’  tales  about  butchers  and  pastry  cooks  selling 
human  flesh  in  Paris.  Those  tales  were  doubtless 
greatly  exaggerated ;  nay,  we  might  utterly  refuse 
to  credit  them,  if  such  facts  were  not  attested  by 
authentic  documents.  In  parchment  records,  sev¬ 
eral  centuries  old,  it  is  stated  that  a  butcher  at 
Tournus,  a  small  town  in  Burgundy,  publicly  sold 
human  flesh,  passing  it  off  for  veal.  Another  mem¬ 
orable  instance  occurred  in  the  j'car  of  grace  12G0, 
when  IjOuIs  IX.,  commonly  called  Saint  Louis,  was 
king  of  France. 

At  that  time  there  dwelt  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  des  Deux-Ermites,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rue 
des  Marmousets,  a  master  barber,  whose  name  was 
Olivier  Galipaud.  With  the  usual  obsequiousness 
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and  gossip  of  bis  brethren,  he  handled  the  razor 
with  unusual  dexterity.  His  reputation,  conse¬ 
quently,  stood  high,  and  his  customers  were  well-to- 
do  and  numerous. 

Master  Galipaud's  next-door  neighbor  was  a  pas¬ 
try  cook  named  Grimaldi,  a  native  of  Florence,  who 
drove,  in  his  way,  as  flourishing  a  business  as  bis 
friend  Galip.iud.  His  shop  was  one  of  the  best 
fre<{uented  in  town.  Certain  little  patties,  made 
after  a  receipt  of  his  own,  were  sought  by  epicures 
from  every  ([uarter.  The  patties,  in  lact,  were 
prepared  with  considerable  skill ;  they  were  better 
s»?asoned,  and  more  delicately  flavored,  than  any  to 
be  had  of  other  paltry  cooks.  He  sold  an  enormous 
quantity  every  day.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he 
nuule  a  deal  of  money  by  them. 

One  Christinas  Eve,  as  it  was  getting  dark,  a 
bell-ringer  at  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  named 
I.<elevri‘,  as  ho  was  passing  down  the  Rue  des  Mar¬ 
mousets,  had  the  unlucky  idea  of  getting  shaved. 
He  stepped  into  Ga'iipaud's  shop,  .accompauled  by  a 
little  spaniel  called  Caiqiil'.on.  At  a  sign  from  his 
master,  the  dog  lay  down  in  a  corner  of  the  shop 
near  the  door,  while  he  himself  went  into  the  bacK 
shop,  where  the  barber  awaited  him,  napkin  in 
hand. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  Carpillon  suddenly 
heard  a  grotin,  immediately  followed  by  a  dull, 
heavy  scund,  like  that  of  a  door  shut  firmly  to. 
The  dog  pricked  his  ears,  jumped  on  his  feet,  and 
ru.shed  into  the  back  shop,  barking  loudly.  He 
searched  for  his  master,  but  no  master  was  to  be 
found.  The  bell-ringer  had  disappeared.  Some¬ 
thing  strange  and  horrible  must  have  occurred,  for 
the  dog  could  not  be  made  to  cease  from  howling. 
Galipaud,  in  a  rage,  seized  a  thick  stick,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  knocking  the  dog  on  the  head. 
Carpillon  avoided  the  blow,  and,  becoming  furious 
in  turn,  attacked  the  barber’s  legs,  which  he  bit  se¬ 
verely  in  several  places.  After  wreaking  this  par¬ 
tial  vengeance,  he  retreated  under  a  heavy  piece  of 
I'lirniture,  where  he  recommenced  his  cries  and 
yells. 

AVhile  this  was  going  on  two  of  the  bell-ringer’s 
friends  entered  the  barber’s  shop.  Carpillon,  recog¬ 
nizing  them  at  once,  crept  out  of  his  retreat,  ran 
towards  them,  and  renewed  his  plaintive  lamenta¬ 
tions. 

“  Wliy,  it ’s  Carpillon  I  ”  one  of  them  exclaimed. 
“  What  is  the  matter,  Carpillon  ?  Where  is  your 
ma.ster  ? 

These  words  redoubled  the  dog’s  excitement.  He 
rushed  again  upon  the  barlx'r,  and  followed  him  to 
the  further  end  of  his  back  shop.  The  two  men  fol¬ 
lowed,  thinking  to  calm  him;  but  they  stopped 
short  as  if  jietrificd,  at  beholding  Galipaud  hastily 
pick  up  a  bloody  nightcap.  The  barber’s  fearful 
pallor,  his  hagganl  eyes,  his  strange  embarrassment, 
were  a.  complete  revelation  for  these  two  witnesses. 
They  turned  pale,  and  trembled  with  horror  them¬ 
selves.  “  Letevre  has  been  murdered !  ”  they  invol¬ 
untarily  exclaimed. 

The  words  struck  Gallp.aud  like  a  thunder’oolt. 
He  saw  th.at  be  was  lost,  and  tried  to  escape.  The 
bell-ringer’s  Inends  b.arred  the  passage,  shouting  for 
help.  In  a  few  minutes  the  shop  was  crowded. 
The  legal  authorities  soon  arrived.  Tiiey  then  set 
about  searching  the  premises,  which  speedily  result¬ 
ed  in  a  frightful  discovery. 

Olivier  Galipaud  was  a  practised  assassin,  and 
Grim.aldi,  the  pastry  cook,  was  his  accomplice. 

In  the  barber’s  back  shop  they  found  a  trap-door, 
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•wining  on  a  hinge,  and  opening  into  the  cellar  be-  cver-increaaing  anxiety.  On  the  morning  of  the 
neath.  As  smn  as  the  wretch  liad  cut  a  victim’s  fifth  day,  their  dog,  who  had  accompanied  his  mas-  | 
throat,  he  threw  him  down  backwards  upon  the  ter  in  his  journey,  arrived  alone.  Thd  poor  crca-  ’ 
trap-door,  and  the  body  immediately  dls)i|>peared.  ture  was  in  a  pitiable  state.  Every  sound  of  his 
At  night,  after  the  commission  of  every  murder,  voice,  every  movement  he  made,  announced  tlie 
Galipaud  went  down  into  his  cellar,  and  cut  up  the  deepest  grief.  lie  licked  his  mistress’s  hands,  lay 
body  into  joints,  exactly  as  a  professional  butcher  down  at  her  feet,  and  bi'jfan  to  howl, 
would.  The  head  and  the  Imnes  were  put  into  a  “  Misfortune  has  come  to  the  house,”  she  said, 
sack,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Seine  at  the  first  oppor-  “  A  presentiment  of  evil  chokes  my  breath.  If  your 
tunity.  The  flesh  was  sold  to  his  gossip  Grimaldi ;  father  should  be  dead  !  The  Lord  have  pity  on 
and  it  was  with  this  meat  that  the  wretch  made  the  us !  ” 

famous  patties  which  all  Paris  enjoved  with  so  keen  “  If  you  wish,  mother,  I  am  ready  to  go  in  search 
a  relish.  A  small  door,  excavated  in  the  foundation  of  him.” 

of  the  building,  established  a  communication  be-  “  Go,  my  lx)y ;  go  by  all  means.  Take  Bristol 
tween  the  adjoining  cellars  occujiied  by  this  couple  with  yon.  He  will  be  sure  to  lead  you  to  his  mas- 
of  cannibal  accomplices.  ter,  alive  or  dead.”  | 

The  number  of  persons  murdered  by  Galipaud  Bristol,  hearing  what  was  said,  rose  to  bis  feet  and 
could  never  be  precisely  ascertained.  M’hen  the  walked  slowly  towards  the  door.  The  young  man  : 
officers  of  justice  scaixdied  the  cellnr,  they  found,  saddled  a  goo<l  horse,  and  set  off  at  once  upon  his  ' 
besides  the  Notre  Dame  bell-ringer’s  corpse,  two  mission,  lie  diil  not  return  until  the  following  day. 
heads  sepanited  from  their  bodies.  They  were  still  During  the  whole  lime  of  his  absence  his  mother  had 
lying  close  to  the  butcher’s  block  on  which  tlie  nion-  jirayeil  and  wept.  1 

ster  u.sed  to  cut  up  human  flesh.  Probably  he  had  “  You  are  alone.”  she  said;  “I  understand  what  I 
not  had  time  during  the  preceding  night  to  go  and  that  means.  Your  father  is  no  more,  and  I  um  left  1 
throw  them  into  the  river.  A  few  day.s  after  their  a  widow.”  I 

arrest,  these  atrocious  villains  received  the  chastise-  lie  knelt  by  her  side,  and  Bristol  licked  their  ' 
inent  due  to  their  crimes  by  being  burnt  alive  in  hands  while  they  wept  together. 

the  Place  de  Grbve.  The  house  where  such  ileeds  ”  What  inibrmatiun  have  you  obtained  ?  ”  she  ] 
had  been  committe<l  was  demoIi.->hed.  A  large  asked.  .  '  1 

square  stone  marked  the  accursed  spot;  ami  on  the  “My  father  has  Keen  munlered  in  the  forest  of  ! 
stone  was  sculptured  the  likeness  of  the  faithful  C('''niou.”  •  j 

dog,  who  had  avenged  his  muster  by  denouncing  the  For  a  whole  month,  the  authorities  on  one  hand,  j 
criminals  to  justice.  and  the  widow  and  her  sou  on  the  other,  made  every  i 

The  dog  of  Montargis  undoubtedly  stands  the  very  eflbrt  to  di.seover  the  murderer ;  but  .all  in  vain ;  they  | 
foremost  on  the  list  of  canine  .accusers ;  but  the  story  could  not  even  find  out  any  individual  on  whom  n 
is  too  well  known,  too  legendary,  and  too  long,  to  they  could  fi.’c  a  reasonable  Mispicion.  Si.x  montlis 
allow  of  rep<!tition  here.  My  elder  re.aders  will  re-  ebqiseil.  The  attention  of  the  ollicers  of  justice  lie- 
member  the  melodrama  composed  on  this  subji'ct,  ing  directed  to  more  recent  crimes,  tliey  thought 
and  which,  in  their  youth,  niaile  .the  tour  of  .all  the  no  more  of  tlie  p.ipei'-merchant.  But  those  he  ' 
British  provincial  theatres.  It  first  ap[ieared  in  had  left  still  mourned  his  loss.  Bristol  had  lost  ^ 
Paris,  at  the  Anibigu  Comiipie,  with  immense  sue-  all  his  gayety.  lie  spent  whole  hours  sorrowfully  ! 
ce«8;  thence  it  travelled  all  over  France,  and  was  stretched  on  a  little  straw  iii  the  court-yard  of  tiie 
afterwards  produced  in  London,  Vienna,  and  other  house.  ' 

foreign  capitals.  One  evening,  while  following  his  young  master 

The  performance  of  the  dog  of  Montargis  in  Ger-  about  the  town,  he  eiitereil  with  him  into  a  cafe  in  I 
many  furnishes  an  anecdote  which  is  very  curious  which  several  strangers  were  assembled.  The 
and  little  known.  An  actor,  of  Jhe  name  of  Kersteii,  young  man  took  his  seat  at  a  table  beside  a  couple  i 
was  travelling  about  from  town  to  town  witli  the  of  aeipiaiiitances,  anil  Bristol  having  nothing  better 
famous  dog  who  had  played  in  Paris  the  p.art  of  The  to  do.  bi'guiled  the  time  by  walking  up  and  down  ! 
Dog.  The  court  of  Saxe- Weimar  invited  liiiu  to  go  the  room.  Suddenly,  after  uttering  a  low  gi-owl,  he  j 
there.  At  that  time  Goethe,  the  author  of  “  Faust.”  furiously  llew  at  a  tall  thin  man  who  was  anuisiiig  j 
was  minister  and  manager  of  the  theatre  at  Wei-  himself  with  a  game  of  draughts.  i 

mar.  He  strenuously  opposed  the  reprc.sentatioii  of  •  The  man,  Lii  alarm,  called  out  for  help.  Tlie 
this  illegitimate  drama,  ibunding  his  resistance  on  guests  rose  fi-om  their  seats  and  crowded  round  him. 
the  regulation  which  forbade  the  production  of  ani-  Tlicy  tried  to  keep  the  dog  hack ;  tlicy  laiat  him  sc- 
mals  on  the  Weim.ar  stage.  verely, about  the  head  ami  loins;  but  all  to  no  pur-  ' 

The  court  disregarded  the  poet’s  opposition,  and  pose.  It  only  redoubled  BrisUd's  fury.  He  ]i:iid 
w.as  resolved  on  having  its  own  w.ay.  At  which  no  attention  to  the  p<*rson8  who  maltreated  him  ;  all 
Goethe  set  off  in  a  rage  for  , Jena,  whence  he  wrote  his. rage  wius  directed  against  the  man  wlio  was 
to  the  Grand  Duke  that  his  Transparencj’  had  to  playing  draughts.  As  soon  as  he  was  driven  ofl",  he 
choose  between  him,  Goethe,  and  the  dog.  attacked  him  again.  He  tore  his  clothes  and  bit  bis 

The  dog  obtained  the  preference,  and  Goethe’s  legs, 
resignation  was  accepfeil.  “  Tliis  is  insiilferable,  alKiminable  I  ”  shouted  the 

Another  Dcnunciating  Dog,  bearing  the  .singular  byst'inders,  addressing  Bristol’s  owner.  “  Call  off 
name  of  “  Bristol,”  is  recorded  in  the  judicial  annals  your  dog,  and  take  liiiii  out  of  the  room.” 
of  the  South  of  -France.  It  dates  from  the  year  With  some  difficulty  the  young  man  succeeded  in 
1718.  ■  making  the  enraged  animal  loose  bis  hold,  and 

A  Marseilles  paper-merchant  went  to  make  pur-  could  find  no  other  means  of  calming  him  except  by 
chases  at  Toulon,  'fhat  done,  he  left  Toulon  to  carrying  him  quite  out  of  the  caf^.  But  before  they 
return  to  Marseilles.  His  wife  and  son,  apprised  had  set  a  hundred  steps,  Bristol  left  his  master, 
of  his  departure,  awaited  his  coming.  For  four  long  returned  to  the  caffi,  and  again  attacked  the  tall 
days  they  waited  in  vain,  in  a  state  of  fearful  and  thin  stranger.  Once  more  the  young  man  was 
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obliged  to  employ  force  to  separate  the  dog  from 
his  enemy. 

Amongst  the  witnesses  of  this  terrible  scene  there 
happened  to  be  a  commercial  gentleman  who  had 
formerly  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  paper- 
merchant.  P.aie  and  trembling  with  emotion,  he 
approached  the  young  man,  and  inquired  in  a  whis¬ 
per,  *•  When  your  father  took  his  unfortunate  jour¬ 
ney  to  Toulon,  had  he  this  dog  with  him '!  ” 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  paper-merchant’s  son.  “  Bris¬ 
tol  even  reached  our  house  before  the  dissister  which 
has  ruined  us  was  known.” 

During  this  secret  conversation,  Bristol,  whom 
his  master  held  in  check  by  means  of  a  rope,  tie<l 
round  his  neck,  made  c.xtraonlinary  eflbrts  to  get 
loose. 

I  may  be  mistaken,”  the  other  continued,  “  but 
it  is  just  }>ossibie  this  man  may  be  your  lather’s 
murderer.  Remain  hero  while  all  these  jK*oj)le  are 
talking  amongst  themselves  altout  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  ;  1  will  run  to  the  Comuiissaire  de  Police 
ibr  a  force  sufficient  to  arrest  the  man.” 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  came  back  with  a 
posse  of  men,  who  surrounded  and  filled  the  public- 
house.  The  suspected  individu.al  was  at  once 
arrested,  and  couductctl  forthwith  to  prison.  On 
searching  him,  they  found  upon  him  the  ])aper-mer- 
chant’s  watch  and  several  other  trinkets  which  were 
identified  ns  having  lieen  his  profierty.  T!ie  jk)s- 
session  of  those  articles  was  a  strong  presumption  of 
the  prisoner’s  guilt ;  but  it  was  also  proveti  that, 
on  the  day  of  the  murder,  he  had  been  met  by  a 
little  girl  as  he  ctime  out  of  the  forest  of  Cogniou. 
Other  corroborative  evidence  turned  up.  He  was 
found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  death.  Afu*r 
strong  and  reiterated  protestations  of  innocence, 
be  avowed  the  crime  to  his  confessor  at  the  Iw^t 
moment,  as  he  was  mounting  the'  very  8te[)S  of  the 
scatlbhl. 

At  the  present  day,  dogs  arc  not  a  whit  the  less 
capable  of  indicating  who  is  the  culfwit.  A  grocer 

at  Boulogne-siir-Seine,  near  Paris,  M.  T - ,  found 

out  that  he  had  l>cen  robbed  f<>r  some  time  past 
'Without  being  able  to  discover  the  offender.  As  it 
was  during. the  night  that  his  shop  was  entered,  he 
had  it  guarded  by  his  dog,  an  intelligent  animal 
who  usually  slept  in  his  private  apartments. 

One  night  (in  February,  18C7),  being  awakened 
by  furious  barking,  he  immedi.ately  rose,  went  down 
to  the  shop,  found  the  8treet-<loor  open,  and  search¬ 
ing  in  all  directions,  could  find  nobo<ly.  He  there¬ 
fore  unchained  his  dog,  who  soon  hit  upon  a  scent, 
followed  it  into  the  street,  and  then,  after  stopping 
at  a  neighboring  house,  came  back  to  his  master, 
gave  a  peculiar  and  significant  growl,  and  then 
returned  to  track  the  same  scent  several  times  over. 
His  whole  behavior  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
individual  who  had  entered  the  shop  had  taken 
refuge  in  that  house.  This  circumstance  confirmed 

the  suspi  dons  M.  T - entertained  respecting  his 

nephew  G - ,  who  lotlged  in  that  house,  whom  he 

presumed  to  be  the  author  of  the  various  thefts. 

Consequently,  wliile  acquainting  the  Commissaire 
de  Police  with  the  robbery,  he  at  the  same  time 

communicated  his  suspicions.  G - was  sent  for 

and  interrogated.  He  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
matter,  and  was  highly  indignant  at  the  accusation. 
There  being  no  proof  whatever  against  him,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  being  dismissed,  when  the  Coramis- 
saire  had  the  ingenious  idea  of  making  an  experi¬ 
ment  whieh  might  help  him  to  discover  the  troth. 
He  requested  several  persons  ito  come  into  his  office. 


and  amongst  them  he  placed  the  defendant 'G - . 

He  then  caused  the  grocer  and  his  dog  to  enter. 
At  a  signal  from  the  Commissaire,  tlie  grocer  said 
to  the  dog  one  single  word,  “  Cherche !  ”  — 
“  Find!” 

The  clever  creature  went  several  times  round  the 
circle  formed  by  the  persons  present.  Each  time 

he  stopped  in  front  of  G - ,  giving  the  peculiar 

growl  which  he  had  uttered  when  he  found  the 
trace  of  the  thief. 

“  You  .see,”  said  the  Commissaire  to  G - ,  “  it 

is  useless  to  deny  it :  the  dog  knows  you  again.” 

Completely  upset  by  this  singular  evidence,  (J - 

avowed  that  he  really  was  the  guilty  party,  and  was 
left  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  law. 

Poodle,  —  l*)r  such  was  his  name,  and  it  is  curious 
how  fond  foi-eiguers  are  of  giving  English  names  to 
their  (logs,  —  Ptiodle  w.as  a  dog  of  note  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

Frederick  Schwartz,  a  merchant  retired  from 
business  in  Darmstadt,  occupied  his  leisure  hoars, 
which  were  many,  almost  exclusively  with  music. 
His  passion  for  the  art  acquiied  such  an  intensity 
that  he  re<|uiied  every  one  about  him  to  fall  in  with 
his  musical  predilections  by  cither  yocal  or  Instru- 
incntiil  co-operation.  There  w.as  not  a  member, of 
his  household  who  could  not  take  a  part  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  concert.  Even  the  maid  of  all  work,  in  case  of 
need,  couhl  make  out  one  of  Schubert’s  melotlies  or 
an  opera  cavatina.  Poodle,  the  <log,  was  the  only 
one  unable  to  render  any  musical  assistance. 

As  worthy  Herr  Schwartz  felt  the  utter  impoMi- 
bility  of  making  Pooille  afl'onl  .any  practical  aid,  he 
determined  to  train  him  to  fill  the  office  of  critic  in 
his  own  harmonious  community.  He  succeeded,  too, 
by  an  ingenious  method.  Whenever  a  note  out  of 
tune  proceeded  from  a  voice  or  an  instrument; 
every  time  that  a  musical  f.iult  was  committed  by 
any  member  of  the  family,  —  and  such  faults  were 
comiiiitted  purposely,  —  the  rod  was  applied  to  Poo¬ 
dle’s  bai'k,  and  he  naturally  began  to  bark  and 
howl.  He  was  cx.actly  in  the  position  of  the  whip¬ 
ping  boy.  who  piirsueil  his  studies  with  the  royal 
prince.  Whenever  the  prince  made  a  ^poimmatical 
blunder,  the  whipping  Iwy  had  to  smart  for  it. 

Before  long,  simple  threats  were  sul>stituted  for 
sinitings  of  his  (Poodle’s)  back;  afterwards  a  look 
sufficed  to  set  the  creature  barking;  and  little  by 
little  Poodle  f.iniiliarized  himself  with  wrong  notes 
and  other  musical  atrocities,  until  at  last  a  mistake 
could  not  be  committed  without  his  rebuking  it 
either  by  a  bark  or  a  growl.  He  thus  became,  as 
far  as  music  w,as  concerned,  the  most  impartial 
judge,  the  most  conscientious  critic  in  the  whole 
grand  duchy  of  Hesse- Darmstadt. 

Unfortunately,  his  .appreciation  of  musical  art  was 
completely  and  solely  negative.-  He  bestowed  no 
pniise,  but  only  blame.  Sing  with  expre.'sion,  per¬ 
form  with  talent,  the  dog  would  remain  Impassive 
and  cold :  but  at  the  slightest  incorrectness  of  into¬ 
nation  he  ground  his  teeth,  lashed  his  tail,  growled, 
yelped,  and  barked  aloud.  So  long  as  he  flourished, 
—  and  he  m.ay  flourish  still,  —  not  a  concert  or  an 
opera  was  rehearsed  in  Darmstadt  without  inviting 
Herr  Fre<lerick  Schwartz  and  his  dog,  —  but  more 
especially  the  d(^.  If  the  prima  donna  m.ode  the 
slightest  slip,  the  dog  looked  at  his  master  with  an 
air  of  disapprobation.  If  the  hautboys  came  in  too 
late,  Pooille  pricked  up  his  cars;  if  the  clarionet 
harried  the  movement.  Poodle  fidgeted  on  his 
bench;  if  the  kettle-drummer  broke  the  time.  Poo¬ 
dle  uttered  audible  murmurs.  In  fact,  no  piece 
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WM  considered  properly  executed  unless  the  canine 
connoisseur  remained  quiet  on  his  seat. 

Nor  must  it  be  suppo^  that  Poodle’s  instinct  was 
limited  to  forming  a  judgment  of  the  execution  only. 
His  intelligence,  trained  by  hearing  classical  works, 
seemed  to  have  penetrated  some  of  the  secrets  of 
composition.  An  abrupt  modulation,  a  false  reso¬ 
lution,  would  piwlucc  symptoms  of  doubt  on  Poo¬ 
dle’s  muzzle  ;  consecutive  fifths  made  him  shudder, 
and  a  halting  melody  set  his  teeth  on  edge.  Some¬ 
times  Herr  Schwartz  and  his  intimate  friends,  in 
the  privacy  of  a  snug  little  quartette  party,  would 
amuse  themselves  by  producing  disconlant  sounds, 
for  the  sake  of  tormenting  the  sensitive  animal.  On 
such  occasions  Poodle  lost  all  self-command ;  his 
hair  stood  on  end,  his  eyes  became  bhxHlshot,  and 
frightful  bowlings  answered  to  the  discord  produced 
by  the  fiddles  of  the  mystificators.  hloreover,  they 
were  obliged  to  keep  within  certain  bounds.  Poodle 
possessed  only  a  limited  stock  of  forlwarance.  If 
the  cacophony  was  too  intense  or  too  prolonged. 
Poodle,  carrying  out  his  sense  of  duty,  upset  every¬ 
thing.  Music-stands,  music-stools,  and  instruments, 
were  strewed  in  confusion  about  the  room. 

Finally,  negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the  en¬ 
gagement  of  Pooille  —  or,  if  he  be  superannuated 
and  retired  on  half-pay,  of  one  of  his  descendants  — 
to  attend  the  musieal  entertainments  to  1>e  given  in 
London  during  the  current  winter.  We  shall  see 
to  how  many  the  four-footed  critic  will  listen  with 
placid  and  undisturbed  attention. 

Begging  dogs  are  far  from  rare ;  we  find  them  at 
every  fair  and  every  market ;  but  they  are  beggars 
of  low  degree,  and  if  not  poor  (probably  often  the 
contrary),  at  least  professing  poverty.  Genteel 
beggar  dogs  being  more  uncommon,  we  produce  a 
goM  specimen  of  the  class. 

Sandolet,  Chevalier  de  Saint  Louis,  after  serving 
for  nearly  forty  years  under  the  greatest  captains  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  found  himself  forced  to  hang 
up  his  sword  upon  a  nail.  “  Forced  ”  unfortunately 
teas  the  word ;  for  he  had  grown  old  and  feeble, 
without  reckoning  a  score  of  wounds,  the  least  of 
which,  now,  would  procure  his  admission  to  the 
Invalides.  One  of  his  contemporaries  has  sketched 
his  portrait:  “  His  wrinkled  face  is  that  of  a  mum¬ 
mified  fro^.  He  lost  his  nose  at  the  battle  of 
Fleurus;  his  right  eye  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine ; 
an  arm  on  the  field  of  Steinkerque ;  the  left  thigh 
at  Malplaquet ;  and  his  lower  jaw,  carried  away  by 
a  ball  at  the  siege  of  Valenciennes,  has  been  re¬ 
placed,  more  or  less  efficiently,  by  an  artificial  sub¬ 
stitute.” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  chevalier  of  any 
order  more  completely  dilapidated,  and  at  the  same 
time  continuing  to  exist.  It  appears  that,  in  spite 
of  his  defective  jaw,  Sandolet  had  an  excellent 
appetite.  Unfortunately,  he  has  only  a  franc  and 
a  half,  or  fifteen  pence,  per  day,  to  supply  his  wants. 
That  moderate  income  was  insufficient ;  and  it  often 
happened  that  he  had  neither  roast  meat  in  the 
cupboard,  nor  bread  on  the  shelf,  nor  a  sou  in  his 
purse  to  keep  the  Devil  out  of  it 

Nevertheless,  Sandolet  had  a  dog  who  answered 
to  the  name  of  Capucin.  History  not  having  re¬ 
corded  why  this  name  was  given  him  in  preference 
to  any  other,  we  are  oblig^  to  do  as  history  has 
done.  Weary  of  fasting  and  of  waiting  for  the  laiks 
to  fall  into  his  mouth  ready  roasted,  Sandolet  came 
to  the  logical  conclusion  that  since  he  had  a  dog, 
which  dog  helped  him  to  consume  his  revenue,  it 
was  only  fiur  that  the  said  dog,  for  his  part  should 


render  some  service  in  return.  To  the  dog’s  collar 
he  therefore  fastened  a  leather  purse,  into  which 
when  he  put  a  letter,  Capucin  carried  it  to  its 
address.  It  was  a  petition  for  pecuniary  assistance 
from  some  generous  person  of  the  old  soldier’s  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

When  the  cupboard  was  bare,  Sandolet  opened 
the  door,  and  calling  the  dog,  said  to  him,  “  Come, 
Capucin,  you  see  the  hutch  is  empty.  You  must  set 
to  work,  mon  ami,  and  try  what  you  can  do;.” 

At  which  Capucin  mournfully  bowed  his  head, 
shook  his  ears,  tucked  his  tail  between  his  1^,  and 
began  to  bark,  —  a  pantomime  which,  interpreted, 
said,  “  I  understand.  Master  is  hungry,  and  so  is  his 
dog.” 

The  letter  deposited  in  its  receptacle,  Sandolet 
said,  “  Go '  to  such  or  such  a  place.”  Tlie  docile 
messenger  obeyed,  and  presented  himself  to  the 

K  indicated  with  a  humble  and  submissive  air. 

len  raised  hisjicad  to  show  the  letter.  Often, 
while  waiting  for  the  answer,  Capucin,  to  beguile 
the  time,  found  his  way  to  the  kitchen,  where  they 
rarely  refused  him  a  morsel  of  meat.  When  at  last 
he  got  the  answer,  always  inclosing  a  piece  of 
money,  he  returned  to  his  master  as  fast  as  his  legs 
could  carry  him,  and  would  contrive  to  make  ten 
or  twelve  such  visits  in  the  course  of  a  morning. 
The  collection  ended,  the  master  and  the  dc^  em¬ 
braced  each  other. 

Sandolet  then  made  a  grand  display  upon  the 
table  of  six,  twelve,  and  twenty-l’our-sou  pieces,  and 
sometimes  even  of  three  and  six-franc  crowns  —  all 
of  which  now  are  obsolete  —  Capucin  looking  on 
with  an  approving  air.  The  veteran,  slapping  his 
wooden  leg  with  his  only  hand,  would  e-xclaim, 

“  Bravo,  Capucin  !  bravo,  my  dog !  You  have 
brought  me  Balm  of  Gilead  this  morning.” 

The  rack  was  stored  and  the  manger  filled  with 
provisions  for  several  days  to  come. 

But  dogs  will  cater  for  friends  of  their  own  species 
as  well  as  for  human  proteges. 

A  butcher  and  grazier,  named  Drouhin,  residing 
at  Semur,  is  the  owner  of  a  capital  setter  calleil 
Blaireau,  i.  e.  badger.  Blaircau,  very  handsome 
and  thorough-bred,  would  make  a  first-rate  sporting 
dog;  but  his  master  prefers  to  intrust  him  with  the 
custody  of  beasts  which  he  turns  out  to  grass  and 
afterwards  sells  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  At  a  sign, 
from  his  master  he  sets  off  alone  for  the  pasture 
where  the  bullocks  are  grazing.  On  arriving,  he 
first  runs  quite  round  the  meadow,  then  stojis.  looks 
at  the  cattle,  and  seems  to  count  them.  That  done, 
he  lies  down  at  some  distance  from  them,  but  always 
in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  them  in  .sight.  At  dusk, 
Blaireau  quits  the  pasture  and  leisurely  trots  home 
again. 

One  day  he  found  along  the  road  another  dol^  of 
about  his  own  size,  who  lay  behind  a  biyh  iiiterng 
plaintive  cries.  Whether  through  curiosity  or  a 
more'  benevolent  motive,  Blaireau  halted  and  exam¬ 
ined  the  stranger,  whom  he  found  quite  worn  out 
and  frightfully  thin,  and  who  had,  moreover,  a 
large  wound  in  his  thigh,  which  appeared  to  ii.avc 
been  made  by  the  blade  of  a  scytne.  The  woniid  < 
had  ceased  to  bleed,  but  it  was  covered  with  clotted 
blood  and  caked  over  with  dirt  and  dust.  It  had 
been  inflicted  .three  or  four  days  ago,  and,  acconling 
to  all  appearance,  the  poor  creature  during  that 
time  had  taken  no  nourishment  whatever.  He 
evidently  suffered  quite  as  much  from  fatigue  and 
exhaustion  as  from  the  effects  of  the  wound. 

On  seeing  another  dog  approach  him,  the  invalid 
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appeared  to  take  courage  and  revive.  He  probably 
bad  dragged  himself  to  that  spot  in  order  to  die  b^ 
bind  the  thicket ;  and  now,  when  he  believed  bim- 
lelf  completely  abandoned,  there  arrived  a  friend, 
perhajM  a  savior !  He  fixed  on  Blaircau  a  suppli¬ 
cating  look,  and  then,  with  a  groan,  presented  his 
wounde<l  limb,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  Only  see  what  a 
pitiable,  state  I  am  in.  Try  what  you  can  do  to 
help  me,  there ’s  a  good  fellow.” 

Blaireau  in  his  way  responded  to  the  appeal.  He 
first  smelt  at  the  patient’s  wound,  and  then  set  to 
work  to  lick  it.  The  operation  finished,  he  tried  to 
lead  his  friend  away.  The  poor  creature  could  just 
manage  to  stand,  but  walking  was  quite  out  of  the 
question.  After  trying  to  set  a  step  or  two  he  fell 
back  on  the  grass  with  a  stifled  groan.  What  was 
to  be  done  now  ?  Blaireau  seemed  to  reflect  for  a 
moment,  and  then  set  oflT  for  the  town  as  hard  as  he 
could  go. 

His  first  care  on  reaching  his  master’s  house  was 
to  visit  the  spot  where  the  remains  left  after  meals 
were  set  apart  for  his  ase.  That  day  there  happened 
to  he  nothing,  which  was  not  enough,  and  Blaireau 
was  not  the  dog  to  be  satisfied  with  that.  lie 
therefore  boldly  entereil  the  shop  where  the  butcher 
and  his  man  were  cutting  up  the  meat  for  to-mor- 
row.’s  sale. 

He  had  formed  his  plan ;  to  carry  it  out  he  began 
by  treating  his  master  to  an  extra  allowance  of  ex¬ 
tra-fond  caresses ;  and  as  soon  as  he  jiulged  the 
moment  propitious,  he  placed  his  two  forefeet  upon 
the  stall,  selected  a  piece  of  meat,  and  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  it. 

“  Blaireau,  sir !  you  rascally  fellow  1  ”  said  the 
butcher.  “  Will  you  please  to  leave  that  meat 
alone  ?  ” 

The  dog,  instead  of  running  away  like  an  ordi¬ 
nary  thief,  humbly  approached  his  master,  wagging 
bis  tail,  and  still  holding  the  meat  in  his  mouth, 
seemed  to  be  asking  his  permission  to  keep  it. 

“You  are  not  squeamish,  ma  foi !”  said  the  butch¬ 
er,  laughing,  “  to  take  a  slice  of  beefsteak  that 
weighs  five  or  six  pounds.” 

The  dog  kept  looking  at  his  master,  but  without 
loosing  his  hold  of  the  meat  The  butcher  then  took 
it  out  of  his  mouth,  and  returned  it  to  its  place  upon 
the  stall.  Blaireau  gave  a  look  of  despair  and 
turned  to  the  door  with  a  melancholy  howl. 

“  There  is  something  strange  in  this,”  said  the 
butcher  to  himself.  “  It  is  the  first  time  he  has  ever 
touched  a  scrap  of  meat  in  the  shop.  He  must  have 
a  reason  for  doing  it.  1  should  like  to  find  out.”  He 
recalled  the  dog  and  gave  him  the  meat  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

Blaireau  jumped  round  the  shop  for  joy,  and  then 
bolted  headlong  into  the  street  The  butcher  fol¬ 
lowed  him  with  his  eyes  until  he  disappeared  in  a 
narrow  lane  that  led  out  of  the  town.  Blaireau, 
like  the  good  Samaritan,  was  soon  at  the  wounded 
wayfarers  side,  inviting  him  tp  partake  of  the  sup¬ 
ply,  to  which  the  other  did  not  require  much  press¬ 
ing.  He  ate,  or  rather  devoured,  three  quarters  of 
the  beef,  although  underdone,  after  which  Blaireau 
finished  what  was  left.  The  two  dogs  spent  the 
night  together,  sleeping  side  by  side. 

Early  the  next  morning  Blaireau  returned  to  the 
house,  accompanied  by  a  dog  that  limped  on  three 
legs,  and  whom  he  invited  to  take  possession  of  his 
kennel.  He  then  collected  bones  and  scraps  in  the 
shop,  after  which  the  friends  enjoyed  their  break¬ 
fast  together,  one  lying  inside  the  kennel,  the  other 
without  NevertheleaSjBlaireau’s cared* his  patient 


did  not  make  him  neglect  bis  duty  :  he  watched  the 
beasts  in  the  pasture  as  usual,  only  he  returned 
three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  make 
sure  that  the  invalid  wanted  for  nothing,  and  that 
he  was  not  turned  out  of  his  resting-place. 

In  a  week  the  patient  was  nearly  cured.  It  is 
right  to  mention  that  the  good-natured  butcher 
hastened  his  recovery  by  washing  the  wound.  The 
first  visit  the  companions  paid  to  the  pasture  was  a 
scene  of  irrepressible  frolic  and  gambol ;  Blaireau 
was  the  happiest  dog  in  the  world. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  very  soon  told.  One  dog 
could  not  live  without  the  other,  and  the  butcher 
did  not  care  to  separate  them.  Observing  that  they 
had  abandoned  the  kennel  because  there  was  not 
room  enough  for  them  both  to  sleep  in  it,  he  had  a 
larger  one  made  for  their  accommodation ;  and  it 
was  in  this  that  M.  Drouhin  showed  M.  Itichebourg 
the  canine  inseparables  sleeping  side  by  side. 

Our  last  anecdote  is  only  a  twelvemonth  old. 

Monsieur  De  S -  and  Monsieur  P - ,  country 

gentlemen  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bor¬ 
deaux,  are  great  sportsmen  and  great  friends.  The 
first  has  two  dogs,  the  latter  only  one ;  and  as  dogs 
soon  fall  into  their  masters’  ways,  they  also  .are  in¬ 
timate  acquaintances  and  passionately  addicted  to 
the  chase. 

One  day  they  came  to  the  understanding  that 
they  would  have  a  little  hunt  all  to  themselves,  for 
their  own  particular  ple.osure  and  profit  They 
started  a  wild  rabbit,  which  ran  to  burrow,  as  the 
most  prudential  move  it  could  make.  One  of  M. 

De  S - 's  dogs  followed  it  so  fitr  that  he  could  not 

get  out  again.  There  he  remained,  stuck  in  the 
hole,  unable  to  move  either  backwards  or  forwards. 

After  scratching  in  vain  to  get  him  out  his  two 
companions  returned  home  overwhelmed  with  grief. 
They  were  depressed  in  spirits,  dead  beat  with 
fatigue ;  perhaps  also  their  consciences  pricked 
them  a  litUc.  Their  masters  remarked  their  wretched 
plight  but  had  no  means  of  accounting  for  it 

The  ne.xt  day  the  two  dogs  disappeared  afresh. 
At  night  each  returned  to  his  respective  domicile, 
worn  out  with  bleeding  feet  their  coats  covered 
with  earth  and  sand,  and  completely  ofiT  their  appe¬ 
tite.  The  same  thing  continued  day  after  day.  M. 

De  S - ,  uneasy  at  the  absence  of  his  first  dog, 

and  surprised  at  the  strange  proceedings  of  the  sec¬ 
ond,  mentioned  the  matter  to  his  nei^bor,  P - , 

who  then  told  liim  that  his  own  dog  had  been  doing 
exactly  the  same. 

Early  next  morning  M.  De  S - was  awoke  by 

several  dogs  moaning  and  scratching  at  his  door. 
On  going  down  stairs  to  ascertain  the  cause,  he  waa 
astonished  to  behold  the  missing  dog  escorted  home 
by  his  two  companions,  but  weak,  emaciated,  and 
reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton.  Suspecting  what 
might  have  hap|)encd,  he  caused  search  to  be  made, 
and  soon  discovered  the  rabbits’  burrow,  in  which 
the  poor  creature  had  been  imprisoned  for  six 
whole  days.  The  narrow  mouth  of  the  burrow  bad 
been  transformed  into  an  open  cave,  evidently  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  intelligent  labors  of  the  two  dogs  that 
remained  at  liberty.  ' 

CHARLES  KEAN. 

It  was  generally  umlerstood  that  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Kean  had  in  contemplation  a  formal  leave- 
taking  of  the  public  at  Drury  Lane  Tfaueatre,  —  a 
farewell  engagement,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
might  go  through  a  series  of  his  most  famous  repro- 
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oentatioAs ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
actor  designed  any  fresh  experiments  in  his  art,  or 
counted  upon  enriching  his  repertory,  or  adding  to 
his  reputation  by  new  creations  of  character.  Mr. 
Kean’s  career  as  an  actor  virtually  closed  when  he 
left  England  in  18(13  for  Australia,  California,  and 
Canada.  From  that  time  he  could  only  have  had 
in  view  a  repetition  more  or  less  frequent  of  his 
most  successful  impersonations.  He  had  ceased  to 
be  a  manager,  and  could  hardly  have  attached  him¬ 
self  permanently  to  any  existing  London  theatrical 
company.  He  had  become  a  “  star  ” ;  appearing  in 
a  prescribed  rounil  of  parts,  and  content  to  rest  his 
chance  of  future  fame  upoA  the  success  he  had 
already  achieved  and  might  renew  uniler  those  con¬ 
ditions. 

From  his  own  point  of  view  Mr.  Kean  had  fallen 
upon  evil  times.  He  first  stepped  upon  the  stage 
in  1827,  when  the  “legitimate”  drama  flourished 
and  the  patent  theatres  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges 
an<l  were  protected  from  the  rivalry  of  the  minor 
houses.  He  has  been  called  the  last  of  the  “  legiti¬ 
mate  ”  tragedians.  He  lived  to  see  the  decay  of 
that  poetic  drama,  and  that  school  of  ambitious 
acting,  which  had  seemed  so  firmly  founded  half  a 
century  ago.  He  saw  the  patents  alwlished  and 
the  trained  companies  of  the  great  houses  dispersed ; 
Covent  Ganlen  changed  into  an  Italian  oper.a- 
house,  and  Drury  Lane  used  its  a  circus,  as  a  prom¬ 
enade  concert-room,  as  anything.  It  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  in  theatrical  politics  he  was  an  extreme 
Tory.  He  considered  that  the  drama  had  declined 
owing  to  the  I.,egislature’s  removal  of  protective 
restrictions.  He  would  not  admit  that  the  period 
was  one  of  transition  even.  He  saw  no  hope  upon 
the  horizon.  “  The  change  is  going  on  every 
night,”  he  said,  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
on  Theatrical  I>icenses  in  18(56;  “we  arc  going 
deeper  into  the  mire.”  Yet  at  one  time  he  w:is,  in 
a  measnre,  willing  to  accept  and  to  make  the  best 
of  the  altcnnl  state  of  things.  “  We  can’t  now,”  he 
said,  soon  after  he  had  become  lessee  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess’s  Theatre,  “  wc  can’t  now  be  bound  by  the  old 
rules,  and  keep  on  troubling  ourselves  about  what 
John  Kemble  did  n’t  like,  or  Macrcai^v  would  n’t  do. 
I ’ve  thrown  away  the  dignity  of  a  tragedian.  T ’m 
prepared  to  go  on  now  in  any  part.  I  ’ll  play  low 
comedy  if  need  be.  I  diV/  appear  as  a  footman  at 
the  Haymarket  only  a  little  time  ago.”  The  foot¬ 
man  part  was  in  a  comeily  by  ftir.  Buckstone, 
called  “  I^eap  Year.”  Mr.  Ke.an  appeared  as  Wil¬ 
liam  Walker,  answering  a  bell,'  wearing  a  livery 
coat,  and  bringing  on  the  scene  a  scuttle  of  coals. 
If  inemoiy'  serves  us,  however,  the  footman  ulti¬ 
mately’  proved  to  be  a  lover  in  disguise. 

Tins  was  before  Mr.  Kean,  as  manager  of  the 
Princess’s,  had  hit  upon  the  ilevice  of  illustrating 
Shakespeare  by  mentis  of  the  most  costly  scenery 
and  decorations.  These  superb  revivals  greatly 
attracted  the  town,  and  though  upon  the  whole 
’  they  were  not  perhaps  very  remunerative,  yet  Mr. 
Kean  obtained  in  them  sufficient  personal  success 
to  determine  him  to  adhere  pretty  closely  to  the 
class  of  drama  in  which  he  had  made  his  first  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  favor  of  the  public.  After  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  his  management  his  appearances  out  of  the 
“  legitimate  “  pathway  were  very  few ;  indeed  we 
believe  he  made  no  addition  of  any  kind  to  bis 
stock  of  parts; 

If  Mr.  Kesin  is  to  be  described  as  the  last  of  the 
“  legitimate  ”  tragedians,  it  is  probable  that  he  will 
also  be  said  to  be  the  least  of  them,  so  far  as  any 
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judgment  can  be  formed  upon  the  merits  of  players 
whom  modem  generations  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  appraising.  And  this,  without  reference  to  the 
period  in  which  Mr.  Kean  was  called  upon  to  dis¬ 
play  his  capacity,  and  even,  in  some  respects,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  artistic  .abilities  and  instincts  which 
he  unquestioniihly  jiossessed.  Mr.  Kean  had  to  | 
struggle  against  grave  difficultii*8.  Constrained, 
owing  to  circumstances  which  need  not  now  be 
recounted,  to  appe.ar  upon  the  stage  a  raw,  un¬ 
skilled  lad  in  his  seventeenth  ye-ar,  his  name  car¬ 
ried  with  it  a  prestige  which,  seemingly  valuable, 
had  yet  about  it  the  qu.ality  of  a  most  pierilous  im¬ 
petus.  There  w.as  great  svmp.ithy  with  him  un¬ 
questionably.  But  the  public  curiosity  was  mor¬ 
bidly  excited.  Expcct.ation  had  been  roused  to  a 
most  unwholesome  pitch.  The  boy -actor  could  not 
satisfy  bis  audience.  It  wa,s  certainly  not  his  fault 
that  he,  an  Eton  lad,  with  little  preparation,  with 
only  an  accidental  kind  of  acquaintance  with  the 
stage,  hardly  a  regular  playgoer  even,  —  for  he  had 
certainly  never  seen  .John  Kemble,  —  could  not 
prove  himself  on  the  instant  an  Edmund  Kean. 
The  disapnoinfment  that  ensued  was  unrcii.sonablo 
enough.  It  subsi*quentlv  became  almast  merciless 
in  its  manifestations.  The  actor  failed;  and  his 
failure  was  exaggerated,  vicwetl  extravagantly. on 
all  sides.  It  was  only  after  many  years  of  severe 
work  and  unremitting  .apjilication,  that  Mr.  Kean 
was  even  tolerated  on  tlie  London  stage.  Few 
players  have  ever  had  so  hard  a  task  before  them. 
He  had  to  receive  his  future,  and  to  extort  success 
under  peculi.ir  ililliculties.  The  physical  beauty  of 
the  Kemble  i-ace  —  the  personal  charm  they  had 
never  failed  to  give  to  every  character  they  es- 
sayt'd  —  was  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
public.  Mr.  Kean’s  disadvantages  in  this  respect 
were  remarkable.  He  was  eminently  unpictu- 
resque  in  apjx'arance.  lie  was  low  in  stature,  awk¬ 
ward  in  figure,  plain  and  expres.sionlc'ss  in  face,' 
—  even  his  eyes  only  seemed  brilliant  by  contrast 
with  the  poverty  of  his  other  features ;  while  his 
voice  was  at  all  times  harsh,  monotonous,  inharmo- 
nioii'.  Jloreover,  he  was  alarmingly  overshadowed 
by  his  father’s  genius.  Even  taking  the  most  favor¬ 
able  view  of  Mr.  Kean’s  achievements,  it  will  hard¬ 
ly  even  now  be  contended  that  he  can  rank  amongst 
the  few  —  only  two  or  thi-ee  —  men  of  genius  who 
have  adorned  the  English  stage. 

As  time  went  on  Mr.  Kean  worked  hard,  genera¬ 
tions  grew  lip  who  knew  not  the  Kembles,  and  his 
father’s  greatness  ceased  to  be  within  the  actual  ex¬ 
perience  of  living  audiences,  and  became  a  Irailition 
of  the  stage,  fondly  cherished,  but  still  less  and  less 
of  a  tangible  ol»tacle  in  the  pathway  to  theatrical 
■success.  Gradually  the  public  relented  towards  the 
great  man’s  son,  and  began  to  eoneeive  more  favor¬ 
ably  of  his  merits.  His  personal  dis.advantages 
were  les.s  dwelt  upon.  Ho  was  s«'cn  to  have  thoi^ 
oughly  mastered  the  business  of  his  profession. 
He  was  skilled  in  all  stage  accomplishments.  He 
had  made  the  most  of  his  means.  He  po8.se.sscd 
considerable  physical  fon*e,  and  could  indulge  in 
vehemi'nt  expression  of  it  with  only  occasional  risk 
of  degeneration  into  rant.  He  was  adroit  in  at¬ 
titude  and  a  graceful  fencer.  Moreover,  he  was 
laboriously  careful  in  all  he  did ;  he  took  the  ex- 
tremest  pains  to  do  justice  to  every  line  and  detail 
of  the  character  he  represented ;  he  w.as  full  of 
respect  for  his  audience,  and  it  was  plain  bis  art 
was  very  dear  todiim.  In  fine,  he  reaped  the  due 
reward  of  his  toil  and  triumphed.  He  gained  the 
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lugfaest  position  the  stage  and  the  play-going  public 
^is  time  could  give  him. 

Though  at  no  time  an  actor  of  versatility,  Mr. 
Kean  occasionally  diverged  from  the  strict  limita¬ 
tions  of  tragedy  and  gained  marked  success  in  mel- 
*  odrama  and  comedy.  Yet  it  was  in  a  measure  by 
'>  carrying  into  these  walks  of  his  art  his  original 
I  metbo*!  of  representation.  His  manner  was  cer- 
I  tainly  never  that  of  the  usual  run  of  melodramatic 
actors,  and  his  comic  effectiveness  was  usually  the 
result  of  the  contrast  of  his  own  perfectly  self^on- 
tained  gravity  and  intensity  of  expression  with  the 
'  situation  in  which  he  appeared.  He  rather  lifted 
I  np  melodrama  to  tragedy  than  sank  down  to  its 
'  inferior  level.  He  was  able  at  times  to  grasp  and 
I  impress  an  audience  in  a  really  remarkable  manner, 

!  and  had  often  at  command  much  of  his  father’s  tei^ 

I  rible  earnestness.  Thus,  in  the  “  Corsican  Brothers,” 

!  the  portentous  stolid  calmness  of  his  acting  gained 
!  for  him  ,far  more  distinction  than  the  somewhat 
I  flimsy  fervor  of  Mr.  Fechter,  his  rival  in  and  the 
I  original  representative  of  the  part  of  Horace  de 

ard.  His  Mr.  Ford  in  “  The  Merry  Wives  of 
or”  was  one  of  the  happiest  of  his  comic  iin- 
'  personations,  —  elaborately  studied  and  completed, 
and  most  ingeniously  blending  appropriate  serious¬ 
ness  with  a  becoming  regard  for  the  natural  quali¬ 
ties  of  comedy.  As  the  Duke  Aranza  and  Mr. 
Oakley  he  was  alyrays  effective,  and,  although  he 
could  not  look  the  part,  his  Benedick  w.as  full  of 
intelligence  and  animation.  His  Hamlet  has  been 
generally  the  most  admired  of  his  Shakespearian 
performances,  and  had  certainly  much  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  It  was  singularly  careful  and  polishe<l, 
and  in  a  way  thoughtful  and  impressive.  But  it 
was  essentially  the  Hamlet  of  the  stage.  As  Kicli- 
ard  the  Third  he  simply  followed  his  father  point 
by  point  even  to  adhering  to  Cibber’s  version  of  the 
play.  In  Wolsey  and  King  Lear  he  fought  succcss- 
My  with  nature  and  became  picturesque,  and  a 
certain  chivalric  Are  and  indomitable  energy  always 
carried  him  successfully  through  such  parts  as  Hot¬ 
spur  and  Henry  the  Fifth. 

As  an  actor,  Mr.  Kean  will  probably  be  chiefly 
remembered  by  his  Louis  the  Eleventh  in  Mr.  Bou- 
cicault’s  rather  bald  version  of  Delavigne’s  tragedy. 
In  this  part  Mr.  Kean  seemed — a  diflicult  task 
considering  the  individual  peculiarities  under  which 
he  labored  —  to  abandon  his  own  identity.  Rec¬ 
ognition  of  him  became  diflicult,  and  in  certain 
scenes  of  the  play,  —  notably  the  death  in  the  last 
act,  —  he  impressed  the  aumence  even  to  striking 
^em  with  awe,  as  few  actors  have  ever  succeeded 
in  doing.  The  character  may  be  described  as 
"  one  idea-ed,”  and  therefore  remarkably  suited  to 
the  display  of  that  absorbed,  concentrate  fixity  of 
manner  which  invariably  distinguished  Mr.  Kean’s 
histrionic  efforts,  and  enabled  him  at  will  in  certain 
characters  to  hush  the  house  into  stillness,  or  to 
rouse  it  to  uproar. 

In  his  luxurious  revivals  of  Shakespeare  Mr.  Kean 
was  blamed,  as  Garrick  and  Kemble  and  Macready 
haul  been  before  him,  with  over-embellishments  of 
his  subjects,  and  with  sacrificing  his  author  to  pa¬ 
geantry  and  upholstery.  The  usual  excuse  was  of 
course  to  the  efiect  that  unless  the  pill  of  the  legiti¬ 
mate  drama  had  been  thickly  coated  with  gilding, 
he  could  not  have  induced  the  public  to  swmlow  it 
"^e  worth  of  Mr.  Kean’s  private  character,  and  the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  on  all  sides, 
gave  lustre  to  his  profession,  and  have  moved  the 
most  cordial  regret  at  his  untimely  decease. 

^ -  ■  - 


LONGEVITY. 

An  amusing  article  in  the  new  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  carries  on  the  long  controversy 
as  to  longevity  originally  started  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 
The  Reviewer  believes  that  his  incredulity  was 
gradually  giving  way  in  the  case  of  women,  although 
he  still  maintained  that  no  male  had  ever  lived  to  the 
age  of  a  hundred.  Tlie  argument  can  only  be  effect¬ 
ually  closed  by  producing  some  case  resting  on  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfactory  evidence.  The  Reviewer  is  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  in  Old  P.arr  ami  the  Countess'  of 
Desmond,  but  he  must  admit  that  there  is  enough 
of  the  fabulous  mixed  up  with  their  stories  to  justify 
any  one  who  takes  the  sceptical  side.  The  strong¬ 
est  argument  in  the  negative  direction  appears  to  be 
that  on  which  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  relied,  that,  since  the 
Christian  era,  no  case  has  been  alleged  of  any  per¬ 
son  of  royal  or  noble  birth  having  reached  the  mag¬ 
ic  limit.  It  is  not  quite  sufficient  to  reply  that  such 
persons  are  exposed  to  greater  risks  than  those  of 
lower  rank  ;  though  there  is,  of  course,  some  weight 
in  the  consideration.  The  case  is  as  if  we  should 
find  that,  wherever  we  have  been  able  to  measure 
accurately,  we  have  never  found  men  above  (say) 
eight  feet  in  height,  but  that  the  alleged  stature  in¬ 
creases  in  proportion  as  we  listen  to  travellers  from 
remote  districts,  or  examine  prehistorical  records. 
Such  a  result  would  necessarily  follow  if  travellers 
despise  a  servile  adherence  to  the  truth,  and  if  pop¬ 
ular  traditions  exaggerate.  Seen  through  the  mist 
which  obscures  distant  ages  or  remote  (Kiuntries,  the 
giants  appear  still  more  gigantic,  and  wc  should  nat¬ 
urally  infer  that  the  ten  or  twenty  feet  monsters, 
when  brought  into  clear  daylight,  might  shrink  to 
the  dimensions  of  accurately  recorded  cases.  Now 
the  cases  of  longevity  arc  in  a  similar  predicament. 
If  we  are  never  tohl  that  kings  and  nobles  have  lived 
to  a  hundred,  the  reason  may  indeeil  be  that  they 
lead  more  perilous  lives,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
said  truly  to  have  lived  to  a  hundred.  But  it  may 
also  be  that,  as  the  dates  of  their  births  and  deatlis 
were  notorious,  nobody  had  the  impudence  to  assert 
falsely  that  thev  lived  to  a  hundreil. 

In  short,  if  in  all  the  cases  whi(;h  admit  of  an 
easy  test  centenarians  are  unknown,  there  is  at  least 
a  presumption  against  the  obscure  centenarians  who 
generally  grow  up  in  places  where  the  system  of 
registration  is  unknown,  and  where  scepticism  is 
less  common  than  a  love  of  the  marvellous.  This 
presumption  may,  of  course,  be  rebutted  by  one 
clear  case  to  the  contrary.  AVe  cannot  say  d  priori 
that  no  man  can  live  two  or  three  years  beyond  the 
age  of  99,  of  which  there  are  numerous  well-authen¬ 
ticated  instances,  .my  more  than  we  say  dogmati¬ 
cally  that  no  man  can  grow  to  a  height  of  8  feet  2 
inches,  after  several  historical  giants  have  already 
reached  8  feet.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer  produces 
two  or  three  instances  which  appear  to  rest  upon  a 
fair  amount  of  evidence  ;  but  we  cannot  point  to  any 
conclusive  and  crushing  blow  to  the  si'eptic.  One 
of  the  best  cases  probably  is  a  Mrs.  AVilliams,  who 
died  at  102,  in  1841,  and  who  made  a  speech  to  her 
tenantry’,  upstanding,  on  her  hundredth  birthday. 
This  story  is  told  by  her  great-jgrandson,  and  has 
the  advantage  that  the  lady  was  in  a  position  of  life 
in  which  the  date  of  her  birth  would  probably  be 
easily  ascertainable.  One  or  two  old  incumbents, 
a  class  notorious  for  living,  are  still  better  authenti¬ 
cated. 

The  whole  controversy  is  a  rather  curious  instance 
of  the  importance  of  round  numbers  to  the  imagina- 
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tion.  If  we  had  reckoned  in  years  of  a  slightly 
diflTerent  length,  no  one  would  have  fixed  upon  the 
corresponding  number  in  a  new  scale,  sa^  107  or  93, 
as  the  absolute  limit  of  age.  The  question  as  to  the 
two  or  three  years  more  or  less,  at  that  age,  does 
not  seem  to  be  one  of  special  interest ;  a  man  of  30 
would  probably  consent  to  be  put  to  death  at  100 
for  a  very  moderate  consideration,  —  say  a  five- 
pound  note,  or  a  dinner  at  Greenwich.  But  we 
should  all  be  glad  to  know  how  to  make  a  decent 
approximation  to  a  patriarchal  age.  Here  the  rec- 
onis  of  extreme  longevity  are  curiously  defective  in 
their  teaching.  In  a  general  way,  it  is  of  course 
better  to  be  regular,  of  virtuous  habits,  and  cleanly 
life ;  but  these  things  do  not  seem  to  be  essential. 
There  was  a  story  the  other  day,  in  the  American 
papers,  of  a  teetotaller  who  called  upon  some  non¬ 
agenarian  and  asked  for  the  secret  of  his  long  life : 
he  had  heard  that  he  was  regular  in  his  habits,  and 
hoped  that  he  was  a  total  abstainer.  The  venerable 
patriarch  admitted  the  regularity,  but  added  that  it 
consisted  in  regularly  chewing  tpbacco,  “  liquoring 
up  ”  with  the  regularity  of  a  steam-engine,  and  reg¬ 
ularly  going  to  bed  drunk.  This  possibly  mythical 
person  does  not  seem  to  be  entirely  exceptional. 
Many  persons  have  lived  to  great  ages  in  spite  of 
the  usual  sanitary  rules.  A  charming  old  lady  of 
106  never  washed,  but  steadily  smeared  her  neck 
and  lace  with  hog’s  lard  and  her  cheeks  with  rouge. 
An  old  parson,  of  nearly  equal  longevity,  never 
took  any  exercise  for  35  years,  but  consumed  but¬ 
tered  rolls  and  ate  roast-meat  for  supper;  while 
*  amongst  other  heroes  we  find  a  hard-drinking  smug¬ 
gler  and  a  “  soaking  fox-hunting  squire.”  And  the 
^viewer  is  reduced  to  mention  as  the  prineipal 
cause  of  living  long  a  certain  mental  and  bodily 
predisposition  to  longevity,”  which  is  scarcely  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  conclusion.  It  is  much  like  saying  that, 
if  you  wish  for  a  good  appetite,  your  best  chance  is 
to  have  a  strong  mental  and  bodily  aptitude  for 
taking  food. 

Certain  more  definite  conditions,  however,  are 
tolerably  well  made  out,  and  are  worth  a  moment’s 
consideration.  Few  people  make  it  a  distinct  aim 
to  live  as  long  as  possible,  though,  if  a  simple  expe¬ 
dient  were  ofiered  them  for  securing  old  age,  they 
would  probably  adopt  it.  If  an  elixir,  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  old  recipes  of  powdered  vipers,  could 
renew  our  youth,  vipers  would  doubtless  rise  in  the 
markev.  I^ng  life,  however,  is  oiTered  to  us  on 
ver}'  different  terms.  If  a  man’s  heart  or  intel¬ 
lect  had  been  good  for  anything,  as  was  siud  of 
one  of  those  determined  lingerers  in  this  world, 
they  would  have  worn  out  his  body  long  ago. 
There  seems  to  he  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  doc¬ 
trine.  Excitement  is  clearly  a  bad  thing ;  it  keeps 
the  machinery  working  at  too  high  a  pressure ;  but, 
never  to  be  excited,  a  man  must  never  take  a  keen 
interest  in  anything.  Steady  work  may  be  on  the 
whole  conducive  to  health,  but  the  kind  of  work 
which  involves  sudden  or  very  strenuous  exertion  is 
necessarily  prejudicial ;  it  will  strain  the  machinery 
in  some  weak  place,  and  leave  some  fatal  flaw  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  found  out  by  dme;  therefore  we  must 
avoid  any  enthusiasm  which  will  hurry  us  into  mo¬ 
mentary  forgetfulness  sof  ourselves.  Warm  affec¬ 
tions,  again,  are  distinctly  prejudicial ;  they  subject 
their  owner  to  constant  anxiety,  and  are  as  wearing 
as  the  excitement  produced  by  gambling  or  politics. 
A  warm-hearted  man  will  be  put  out  if  his  wife  is 
d^ing,  and  will  forMt  his  regular  hours  for  taking 
his  simp  or  his  meaJs. 


Nothing  is  more  exhausting  for  the  time  tku  I 
nursing  a  friend  through  a  long  illness,  unless  yo« 
can  sa^  with  a  good  conscience  that  yon  don’t  take 
much  interest  in  the  result ;  and  that  you  can  pot 
him  out  of  your  mind,  and  retire  calmly  to  rest,  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  Of  course,  there  are  some  pe^ 
sons  who  have  lived  to  great  ages  in  spite  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  or  warm  affections  or  energetic  work ;  but  n 
there  are  people  who  have  lived  in  spite  of  drink¬ 
ing,  and  filthy  habits,  and  indifference  to  regular 
exercise.  Many  men  have  survived  battles  in  spite 
of  the  bravest  exposure  to  danger ;  but  the  man  who 
fights  and  runs  away  has  an  advantage  which  the 
poet  has  pointed  out  with  undeniable  force.  To  be 
thoroughly  cold-blooded  and  selfish  is  to  rise  a  few 
points  in  t'ue  betting  upon  the  great  event ;  in  the 
race  against  time,  such  a  man  has  a  better  chance 
of  rising  a  comparative  winner.  In  short,  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  individual  longevity  resemble  those  which 
are  favorable  to  the  permanence  of  speciqs  in  the 
world. 

It  appears  from  geology  that  the  simplest  aninub 
are  those  which  live  through  the  greatest  number  of 
epochs.  The  animal  which  consists  of  nothing  but 
a  stomach  remains  unchanged  from  the  most  distant 
point  of  time  down  to  the  present  day ;  it  survives 
races  with  higher  organizations ;  and  every  new 
faeulty  involves  a  new  chance  of  decay,  because  it 
requires  a  more  special  adaptation  of  conditions. 
In  like  manner,  to  live  long,  a  man  ought  to  be  as 
little  as  possible  beyond  a  stomach  ;  he  should  sacri¬ 
fice  everything  to  keep  his  digestive  apparatus  in 
good  working  order ;  he  should  never  allow  his  pulse 
to  quicken,  or  any  external  event  to  prevent  him 
from  reposing  properly  after  his  meals,  or,  still  more, 
from'  neglecting  that  essential  part  of  the  day’s 
business.  To  row  a  University  boat-rime  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  thing,  according  to  experienced  surgeons, 
because  it  involves  a  certain  unusual  strain ;  a  lad 
should  take  his  exercise  in  strict  moderation,  walk 
his  ten  miles  a  day  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour, 
and  never  indulge  in  gymnastic  pursuits  without 
feeling  his  pulse  and  consulting  his  doctor.  He 
should  carry  the  same  theory  into  more  mature  pu^ 
suits.  He  should  set  before  him,  as  a  warning,  the 
case  of  Old  Parr,  who  was  killed,  at  the  age  of  151, 
by  coming  to  the  excitement  of  London  instead  of 
vegetating  in  Shropshire  upon  a  regular  allowance 
of  bread  and  cheese ;  and,  as  an  example,  that  of  the 
admirable  Comaro,  mentioned  by  the  Quarterly 
Review,  who  had  arrived  at  such  perfection  that  ^ 
the  age  of  95  “  neither  the  death  of  grandchildren 
nor  of  other  relations  or  friends  cotud  make  any 
impression  on  him  but  for  a  moment  or  two.”  Ten¬ 
nyson  has  admirably  described  this  state  of  mind  in 
the  grandmother’s  apology ;  but  she  scarcely  de¬ 
serves  her  longevity  after  the  degrading  confession, 
“  Only  at  your  age,  Annie,  I  could  have  wept  with 
the  best.” 

The  moral  is  not,  at  first  sight,  a  very  improving 
one.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer  suggests  an  escape 
from  such  unpleasant  conclusions  by  expatiating  on 
the  advantages  which  old  men  derive  from  mixing 
with  the  young.  It  saves  them,  he  urges,  from  the 
dangers  of  stagnation ;  but  then  it  seems  that  stag¬ 
nation  is,  in  this  point  of  view,  a  desirable  consum¬ 
mation.  If  we  prefer  living  long  to  living  much, 
the  ideal  state  would  be  tliat  of  a  gentleman  with  a 
thousand  a  year  in  the  Three  per  Cents  livii^  in  a 
healthy  district  on  £  500  a  year,  never  reining  the 
newspapers,  keeping  regular  hoars,  eating  and 
drinking  the  same  weight  of  food  daily,  and  employ* 
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SSitSLut«ne..p.p.r,or.neleclnc»l.gT.p^ 

,  .nv  of  the  thoughts  that  shake  mankind  couW 
A  ^h^ess  derote  hi^lf  to  the  pursuit  of  long  life 
^.S^utr  .rfoe;  he  would  »ot  bo  under  the 
*i/.«i*itT  of  throwing  overboard  such  »  number  of 
fine  fee^ngs  and  enthusiasms  as  beset  us 
«eiUM  da^ys.  We  must  console  ourselvM  ^‘th  the 
tLt  it  is  very  bad  policy  to  be  dull  m  I 
one^  youth  in  order  that  one  may  enjoy  a  P'acid 

i  Tin  other  words,  a  stupid  and 

^  If  we  are  to  consider  ourselves  as  entiUed  to 
Sw  uV  a  certain  fund  of  pleasurable  excitement^ 
with  throower  of  Uking  it  all  at  once  or  spreading 
eitEure  over  a  considerable  time,  it  js  prob- 
,bly  pi^ntest  to  take  our  pleMure  “  *1^*1^'^  , 
may  consUtently  with  avoiding  a  shortsighted 


too  much  into  a  day,  we  enjoy  noth-  1 
ing^  But  on  the  theory  that  our  pulse  «  ^  l^at  a 
c^in  definite  number  of  times,  and  that  every  t 
msfeict  which  makM  it  beat  q»'‘eker,  only  bums  the  . 
candle  the  faster,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a  ] 
certain  rate  of  waste  which  gives  ^ 
nre  and  that  any  deviation  in  either  direction  is 
a  misUke.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  put  ourselvM 
ier  a  ^ass  case,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  more  years 
in  such  unpleasant  confinement 

foreign  notes. 

This  enticing  advertisement  appears  in  a  Pans 
paper:  “A  young  lady  of  forty-eight,  having  a 
L^erate  income,  but  possessing  a  ^ 

invention,  wishes  to  marry  a  gentleman  of  sixtj-five 
well  versed  in  chemistry. 

The  Emperpr  has  ordered  from  his  privy  pupe 
one  thousand  tablets  of  the  compreswd  soup  which 
he  amused  himself  with  making  for  the  wldiers  l^t 
«ar  at  the  Camp  of  Chalons.  The  .ibject  of  this 
purchase  is  to  supply  one  hundred 
Sons  for  the  poor  appUcants  who  daily  crowd  to  the 
Prince  Imperial’s  Foumeaux  Economique. 


reer  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  '‘‘“^ry  ^  ^ 
and  may  well  provoke  the  emulation  of  the  skiUed 
workmen  of  England. 

The  annivers.ary  of  Molihre’s  birthday  wWch 
curred  on  the  15th  ult,  was  celebrated^ 
cordin<r  to  custom  by  a  banquet  at  the  Trois 
Provencaux,  and  by  a  special  perfomance  at  tlm 

Th^atTCFrancjais.  “  Le  Misanthro^ 
decin  malgre  lui,”  played  by  picked  members  of  the 
coSany.  were  the^^ pieces  selected  to  represent  the  1 
JTt  at  the  theatre,  when  a  short  p.^6  de  ^rcomlau^ 
TOtten  by  M.  Edouard  Fournier,  was  likewise  pro¬ 
duced.  It  is  needless  to  state  that 
the  bu.t  of  MoliAre  by  all  the  artists  rf  the  ^an^aw 
is  among  the  traditional  customs  proper  to  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  birthday. 

At  a  ball  recently  given  at  the 
Paris  seven  thousand  white  and  rose  camellia-treM 
1  aris,  seven  uioi«  ,  apartments,  which 

1  were  employed  to  decorate  me  There  are 

trees  were  sent  from  the  city  gardens.  Inere  are 
MW  r,TSllion  camdli.  P'”".  “  '‘J  ““i* 
hoMes  which  cover  a  superficie  of  forty-eight 
k  thousand  metres,  which  sp^e 
r  cient  for  the  supply  required, 

>  are  beimr  constructed,  the  excavations  for 
a  pose  extending  over  30,000  square  metres  of 
'  Kr  head-gm-deners  superintend  this  vast  flower 

0  manufactory. 


An  interesting  contribution  to  Shakrapeanan  liti 
erature  has  just  been  published  at  Vienn^  under 
the  tide  of  “  Shakespeare  s  Fiwt  *"  J"® 

Burg  Theatre.”  by  Bruno  Bucher.  The  author 
shoi^  that  the  Burg  Theatre  at  Vienna  was  the  fii^ 
in  Germany  in  which  the  plays  of  Shakespe.are  were 
performed. 


The  late  Professor  Faraday,  one  of  the  most  di^ 
Anguished  and  also  one  of  the  most  disinterested  men 
w®  .  Ts-j _ A  r,w,.tnf<nd.  Amoved  a  pen- 


“  Gexs  Sixguliers,”  by  Ixiredan  Larckey,  con¬ 
tains  some  odd  characters.^  TheMarqm.  de  Sa.n 

rricn  is  one  of  the  most  amusing.  H®, 

Voi8?ns  Maison  de  Sante. 
be  an  indefatigable  sportsman,  and  kept  ^ 
for  the  purpose  of  travelling  down  to JNormanay 
1  there  Ilavin"  donned  his  shooting 

Slut  3  laden  the  carriage  with  numerous 
guns,  do’<^,  and  other  appliances  for  shooting  ^ 
poses,  he"  would  get  in  and  f»l‘  ^ 
nostilioiis  always  drove  him  round  the  Bois  He  »on 
l^eand  bac^  to  the  (liter’s, 
wSuld  entertain  h«  audience  wth 

« of  k'”  r’*'h”s..£"rw.i  cMorb,^ 
S^^TtEidVsSteno,  .nd  ,jcSg««ed  .b, 
Srf  H»rrSoy"»»,  -ho 

pa.st,  offered  him  a  seat  in  his  carn^.  The  ma^ 
nnis  accented,  but  was  no  sooner  seated  in  the  car 
SalTill  icoorred  to  him  thM  hom.ght  impro.o 

;  liwhfdS  of  h»  KoK  40^ 

S^lf  M  i^t  wrim  .check  forjte 

-  rSntl  Needless  to  remark,  this  striking  argument 
1  produced  the  dcrired  eflect 


this  annuity  shouia  oe  conwnuw  -  . 

whose  tender  devotion,  during  forty  yean,  ^ 

his  success  in  life  has  been  attributed.  | 

of  Dr.  Faraday’s  character  was  his  noble  seU-abne- 
gation.  He  left  to  bthers  the  practical  application 
rf  the  discoveries  which  he  made,  and,  Co*** 
ly.  they  rea^  the  substantial 
have  uLlelnm  wealthy.  H® 

1  or8thataLyell,a  Her8chel,  and  a  Murchiwn  have 

accepted.  Ori^nally  a  bookbmder,  Faraday 


Er  aSo*.;  ompeiK. .» 

publishing  original  of  cWld- 

f?".®  ml ^JSSTd^ni  of  chad-life  thm  m>r 
Tto^Holid.?  Kon»nco,’m 

Wcr-lrntd  of  feotimeoh  .h». 


■ 


PriaMd  M  tb*  Univcnity  Pim,  Quabridgt,  by  W«l^  Bigtlow,  ft  Ca,  tor  Ticksor  ind  Fitlda. 


